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f^omt of ^antagenet. 



HEMT HL, (" of Wincliester;') 

Dates of Birth, Accession, and Death.— At Win- 
chester, Oct. 1, 1207 : Oct. 28, (crowned— at Gloucester, 
whither Pembroke carried him), 1216-1272, Nov. 16, 
at Westminster, worn out by old age and political anxieties. 

Descent — ^Eldest son of King John, by Isabella of 
AngoulSme. 

(Haim to the Throne. — (7ooc?,— he being the nearest 
living lineal descendant of Henry II. 

Married — 1236, Eleanor, (daughter of Eaymond Beren- 
ger, Count of Provence), 1222-1291.— A spoilt child, 
mvolous, petulant, and self-willed, and married at 14, 
with judgment unformed and educd,tion incomplete, she 
entered upon her trying sphere under very unfavorable 
ausnpices, which were abundantly verified. She made use 
of her position to benefit her own countrymen alone, and 
treated the English with arrogant contempt, while her 
reckless extravagance led her to practise, or to instigate 
her husband to, the most ruthless exactious : thus, she 
compelled all London-bound vessels valuably freighted to 
discharge cargo at Queenhithe Wharf (named after herself), 
because the toUs thereat were her perquisite, — and, on 
occasion of Henry's absence on the Continent, actually 
sent the Lord Mayor and the sherifis of London to prison, 
for resisting an extortionate demand, an act which 
greatly embittered the Londoners, who shewed their dis* 
pleasure by hootiag the Queen, on her way by water to 
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Windsor, crying out, "Down with the witch and pouring 
mud-volleys into her barge, until the Lord Mayor nimseS 
dispersed them. 

Her character and conduct rendered her ^ the most un- 
popular queen England ever saw." 

She survived her husband, retiring, upon his death, to 
Amesbury Nunnery, where she died. 

l88Ue.—Bdward I.,-~Ed]nim(l, Crookback Earl of 
Lancaster, d. 1296, while commanding an army in Guienne, 
— ^Margaret, (m. Alexander III. of Scotland), d, 1273, — 
Beatriee, m. John, Duke of Brittany,—- and several children 
who died young. 

Character.— Utterly deficient in mental and moral 
strength, and, consequently, quite unfit to occupy a throne, 
in the times and at the cnsis in which he lived. 

Mild, gentle, amiable, virtuous, and pious — ^well adapted 
to adorn private life. 

His main faults — extravagance, promise-breaking, and 
readiness to sacrifice anything to present convenience and 
ease — ^found their source in his feeble, easily-led, disposi- 
tion, not in a false, insincere nature, as many have repre- 
sented. 

Fortunately, " his incapacity was productive rather of 
inconvenience to himself than of misery to his subjects. 
Under his weak, but pacific, sway, the nation grew more 
rapidlv in wealth and prosperity than it had done under 
any of his military predecessors.'' 

WABS. 

1. WITH THB BAB0H8 AITB L0VI8, (THE DAITPEIH), 

(commenced under John), 1216-17. 

Origvn, — JohnU coUeeting an army, chiefly mercenaries, 
for the purpose of evading the fulfUffient of Magna Charta. 

The Barons, in extremity, offered the Crown to Louis, 
who accepted it, and landed, (May, 1216), with an army, 
being joined by his inviters. 

Events under JbAri.— John at first retreated to the 
West, and the Dauphin gained possession of nearly all the 
counties around London. The King then marched North, 
and ^^ooi^ 

Lincoln, — and, proceeding, thence. Southward, ravag- 
ing as he went, found his cause improving, many of the 
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barons, distrustful, leaying Louis, and joining him. Be- 
fore, however, he could measure swords "with tne Dauphin, 
John died. 

Events under Henry JJZ— Pembroke, having, by 
nfise conciliation, won over many of the barons stiU sup- 
porting Louis, whose cause was hereby greatly weakened, 
and agamst whom the Pope thundered reiterated excom- 
munications, took the field, and, marching North, en- 
countered the allies in the battle of 

Lincoln, (called, from the great spoil the conquerors 
obtained, "the Fair of Lincoln"), May 580, 1217.— 
English (royalists) completely victorious, 

E. commander, — ^William Marshal, Sari of Pembroke. 

Fr,, dbc, „ — Le Comte de Perche. 

The enemy were driven in hopeless rout, and with great 
slaughter, from the city, and Louis, having, thus, lost 
neany all his army, was cooped up in London. He had, 
however, previously to the battle, sent for reinforcements, 
which, three months after "the Fair,'' set sail from France, 
in a powerful fleet of 80 large ships, with numerous smaller 
vessels. This armament was encountered, by a fleet of 40 
small craft from the Cinque Ports, in battle 

Off Dover, Ang. St4, l2VI.—E7iglish victorious, 

E, com. — Hubert de Burgh. 
' F. „ — Xoitaohe le Moine, (= Eustace, the Monk), a 
noted pirate. 

The English, having the wind in their favor, threw into 
the air quantities of quicklime, which blinded the enemy, 
and, then, bearing down upon them thus disabled, boarded 
their ships, and, with axes, cut the rigging, thus rendering 
them unmanageable, and an easy prey, s(^arcely a ship 
escaping destruction or capture. 

London was now besieged, by De Burgh, and Louis, 
seeing his case to be hopeless, accepted ofliers of 

Peace, Sept., 1217. 

Articles, — l. Louis to release those English barons 
who had sworn fealty to him, and Henry to grant them a 
full amnesty, — and the like terms to be offered to the 
Princes of Scotland and Wales. 

% Arrangements to be made for the discharging of all 
debts^ and the liberation of prisoners. 
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3. (By after agreement)— Henry to pay Louis 10,000 
marks, (to help him to discharge his debts), and Louis to 
do his best to procure the restoration to England of the 
French provinctes lost by John. 

The Dauphin, after signing the Treaty, evacuated Eng- 
land, and returned to France. 

(Many of the barons held the castles that had falleu 
into their hands, and did not return to their fealty, till 
after Pembroke*i3 death). 

By his wisdom and courage in managing this contest, 
''which Efeemed to be founded on the most incurable 
hatred and jealousy,*' Pembroke saved England from 
becoming, (perhaps permanently), a tributary province of 
France. 

2. WITH 7BAKCE. 

(1.) 1224-128L 

Origin, — Louis VII^ instead of keeping the jwomise 
which, (as just narrated), he, when Dauphin, had made, to 
do his best to obtain for England the restoration of the 
provinces she had lost in France, seemed bent on expUing 
the English from what territory they still held therein, 
for he invaded Poitou, and captured Eochelle and the 
country on the right bank of the Oaronne, 1224. 

Thereupon, Henry^ summoning a Council, obtained a 
grant of one-fifteenth of their moveables, to defray the 
expense of an expedition, and sent over a force under the 
Earl of Salisbury, his uncle. 

Events, — The progress of the French arms was stayed, 
and some Gascon castles were reduced, but Louis kept 
Bochelle and his other conquests in Guienne. 

On the accession of Louis IX., a minor, Henry conveyed 
an army across to St. Malo, and marched to Nantes, but 
accomplished nothing, wasting his time and resources on 
silly show and amusements. The War was ended by a 

Tmce, 1231. 

(2.) 1242. 

Origi/n,. — The Count of Marche, (who had married his 
former Jianc^e, John's widow, Eleanor^ having defied his 
feudal lord, the Count of Poitou, brother of Louie IX., 
Henry was pereuadedy by his mother, (who allured him by 
the prospect of recovering his lost possessions in France), 
to support the revolted baron. 
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Events. — In spite of the strong opposition of a majority 
of bis barons, who, justly, niged that the French Eong 
had not broken the truce, Henry determined on invading 
IVance. 

Refused aid, therefor, by the Council, he obtained a 
large amount, by private request, from those barons favor- 
able to the enterprise, and, with 30 hogsheads of silver, 
and 300 Kniffhts, sailed from Portsmouth, and, landing 
near the mouth of the Garonne, led his forces into Guienne, 
where he was to be joined by his step-father, who, how- 
ever, failing to appear, he was left to struggle siude- 
handed with Louis, who, with a large army, advancea to 
meet him, and engaged him in the hattle of 

Taillebonrg, Jidy l^.—French victorioua. 

Fr. com, — ^Louis IX. 

K „ —Henry in. 

The English, seeing themselves immensely outnumbered, 
saved themselves by retreatinj^, Henry himself barely 
escaping, by the address of Ma brother Bichard, who, 
appearing before Louis in a pilgrim-garb, succeeded in 
obtaining an armistice till night. 

On the morrow, Louis, follo'wing up his advantage, re- 
newed batUey at 

Saintes, Jxdy 80.— jPVencA vicixyrious, (having a 
decided advantage, though the English claimed the 
victory). 

Fr. com.— Loids IX. 

E. „ — Henry IIL 

The English monarch, after this defeat, fled, in hot 
haste, leaving his military chest and the ornaments of his 
chapel, to the enemy, thus closing his brief and inglorious 
campaign. The two Kings shortly after made a five 
yeaiV 

Truce, — but there elapsed a long interval before the 
ratification of 



Peace, May 20, 1259. 

Articles. — 1. Henry to renounce all daim to Nor- 



2. Louis to cede the Limousin, Perigord, and Querci, — 
Saintonge and the Agenois to follow on the death of their 
then-occupanty — to ensure to England the peaceable pos- 
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imaon of all it« French pomsQious^—aQd to pay a large 
sum of money. 

Thi9 treaty, decidedly favoring the English, as it does, 
reflects the highest honor on Lonis, whose profound regard 
for justice forbade his taking advantage of the distracted 
state of Henry's dominions. 

3. WITS THS OF CASTILB, 1258. 
Origi/rL-'-Th^ CattUian monardi undertook an in- 

wmon of 
Chiieniiey but, in the 

Event — was repeUed hy Henry, who, however, by this 
enterprise, involved himself and his nobility in heavy 
debt) which served to augment the irons' discontent 

4. WITH WALES,— ««WeUli Affidrs." 

5. WITH THS BAB0K8, 1288 - 81 

Origin.— Benri^s favoritism for Des Roches and his 
interloping fsUow-countryvnen, 
The Barons^ forming a 

leag^e» ISSS, demanded the dismissal of Des Koches 
and the other foreigners^ which being refused, by Henry, 
they took up arm. 

Event. — The quMord proved bloodless, owing to the 
interference of the Primate, who, by threatening excom- 
munication, induced the King to grant the Barons' 
demands. 

5. "THE BAB0K8»,'' (or, CIVIl), WAB, 1281.8: (re- ' 
newed) 1284-66. 
Origin of the contest generdUh/.^The Barons took 



(For account of events preceding the commencement of 
hostilities, see ** Political, fte., Affoirt.") 

Origin (immediately) of the War, 1261 - 63. — 
The Barons flew to arms, on Hewtjfs forcibly resuming the 
government. 

Events. — De Montfortt returning from France, whither 
he had, temporarily, withdrawn, headed his party, and took 

Olonoester, Worcester, and Bridgenorth,— and, 
ravaging the estates of the Boyalists and the foreign in- 
terlopers, marched towards London, which had pronounced 
against the Eling. 
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On the Barons' approach, Henry sabmitted, pledging 
himself to put the Boyal castles in their hands, — banish aU 
foreigners,— and confirm the Provisions of Oxford, when 
revised. This revision proving a knotty point, it was 
finally decided, by the two parties, that the 

Dispute should be referred, for arbitration, to Louis IX. 

Thereupon, hostilities ceased for the time. 

Origin (immediately) of the War, 1264 - 66. — 
L(mi£ awoardy (Jan. 1264, at a Congress at Amiens), dii- 
pleasing the Barons : conforming to the letter of the law, 
and to his nice scrupulousness of conscience, and not dis- 
tinguishing the broad principles of equity upon which the 
question should have been decided, Louis declared that the 
J^visions of Oxford were null and void, as subversive of 
the Boyal authority, but, at the same time, that charters, 
statutes, and customs, relating to the people's liberties, in 
force before the passing of the said Provisions, must be 
observed. 

The Barons declared the award hopelessly contradictory, 
since it established Magna Charta, while annulling the sta- 
tutes, {viz,, the Provisions), wbich had grown out of it, — 
refused, in spite of their oath, to be bound by it, — and 
resumea hostilities. 

Events, — The recommencement of the War was marked 
in London, which Leicester held, by pillage of foreign mer- 
chants, and by massacreing the Jews. 

The Boyalists sacked 

Hottuagliaini — ^which was favorable to the Barons, and 
committed other outrages, in various districts. 

The Eling, after awhile, fixed his head-quarters in Sus- 
sex, whither Leicester, with large forces, followed, and 
brought him to battle, at 

Lewes, May 13, (or 14), 1264. — Barons victorious. 

Barons* com. — Simon de Montfort. 

Bcyalist eoms^^Ueiaj III. ; Bichard, King of the Bomani ; 
Prinee Edward. 

Prince Edward, early in the contest, broke the London- 
ers, (15,000 strong), and, burning to avenge upon them 
their insult to his mother, (previously narrated), pursued 
them four miles from the field, by which rash withdrawal 
the Boyal forces were so weakened that, after a severe 
struggle, they succumbed, the youngster returning, after 
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his pursuit, only to find his party routed, and his father 
and brother prisoners. 10,000 men, in all, fell in this 
en^igement. 

On the following day, Edward, after an interview with 
his father, agreed to a treaty, called 

« The Mise," (an old French term meaning " treaty 
"of Lewes." 

Articles, — l. Princes Edward, and Henry, (son of the 
King of the Bomans), to be hostages for their respective 
fathers. 

2. All prisoners to be, interchangeably, released. 

3. All matters in dispute to be referred to the next 
Parliament, and those not settled by it to be decided by 
arbitrators appointed by three bishops and three nobles of 
France. 

The two princes surrendered, but De Montfort, instead 
of releasing the King, kept the whole Boyal family in 
confinement, and violated the rest of the treaty. 

The Parliament of 1265, (assembled, professedly, to 
decide on what terms Edward and his cousin might be 
released), agreed to neniVs being allowed the society 
of his son, on condition of De Montforf s receiving the 
county of Chester and other fiefs. 

Leicester's ambition, arrogance, and greedy appro- 
priation of estates, together with his admission of the 
popular element to Parliament, soon caused jealousy and 
ill-will amongst the other barons, and, at least, two of 
them, the Earls of Derby, and Gloucester, his main sup- 
porters, hegain coquetting with the other side. De Mont- 
fort determined to employ his great power to crush his 
rivals, and commenced by arresting Derby, on a charge of 
correspondence with the Eoyalists, whereupon Ol<mcester 
deserted his leader, declared openly for the King, and 
armed his own retainers in the Eoyal cause. Joined by 
Henry's supporters and numerous malcontents, he was 
soon at the head of a formidable army. 

Leicester hastened west, with a large force, carrying in 
his train the King, and Prince Edward, and took up quar- 
ters at Hereford, where, after much negotiation, a treaty 
was opened with Gloucester. TVTiile, however, this was 
ratifying, young Edward escaped, and joined Oloxicester^ 
at Ludlow. Eepudiating all idea of an arrangement, the 
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Prince at once headed the assembled force, and took the 
field, advancing against Leicester's son, who was bringing 
reinforcements to his father, and meeting him in hatiUy at 

Zenilworth. — Royalists victorioiis, 

B, oom, — Prinee Edward. 

B. „ — De Montfort, the Tonnger, 
whose men, taken by surprise, were completely routed, 
while he himself barely escaped, in a boat, across the lake, 
to the Castle. 

The King's army now marched against Leicester, who 
had advanced into Worcestershire, where he was brought 
to bcUtley at 

Evesham, Aug. 4, 1266. — Royalists victorious. 

K com, — Prince Edward. 

B. „ — Simon de Montfort, 
who, at first sight, mistook the approaching army for the 
expected reinforcements, but was soon undeceived, where- 
upon he cried, "Now, may the Lord have mercy on our 
souls, for our bodies are in the enemy's power"! Never- 
theless, he fought fiercely, but the Eoyaliats were too 
numerous, and the <;ontest soon ended, De Montfort, his 
eldest son, Henry, and all the rebel barons and knights 
but ten, falling. The King had been placed, by Leicester, 
in the fore-rank of the battle, and bemg in mail and, so, 
unrecognisable by his party, received a wound, and, fall- 
ing, would have been dain, had he not cried out to his 
assailant, " Hold ! fellow ! I am Harry of Winchester," 
and his helmet, slipping, revealed his face, whereupon the 
Prince caused him to be removed to a place of safety. De 
Montfort's corpse was shamefully mangled, by the victors. 
This battle decided the contest. 

There was assembled, soon after, to determine what 
should be done to those concerned in the late revolt, a 

Parliament, at Winchester, — which decreed that 

1. All grants made during Henry's captivity should be 
revoked. 

2. London should forfeit its charter. ' 

3. De Montfort's family should be banished. 

4. His supporters should lose their estates. 
The Provisions of Oxford, also, were annulled. 

The severity of these terms was the means of protract- 
ing disorder, Kenilworth Castle holding out, and the 
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barons disposseBsed of their estates carrying on a preda- 
tory warfare, from the forests, where they sheltered. 

Prince Edward set himself to reduce the kingdom to 
order, and attempted the iiege of 

Kemlworth Castle, 1265-1266,— which resisted all 
his attacks. At length, it having been suggested to him 
that the decisions of the Parliament had been too stem, 
the Prince caused a committee to be appointed, to recon- 
sider the question : the result was the 

Dictum of Kenilworth,— by which 

1. The rebels might obtain pardon and restoration of 
estates, on payment to the then occupants of the latter of 
sums ranging in amount from one to seven years' purchase. 

2. It was provided that the liberties of the Church 
should be preserved, and Magna Charta kept, by the 
King. 

Thereupon 

Kenilwortli Castle iurrendered, Deer. 9, 1266. 

Discontents still continuing, though hostilities had 
ceased, there was held a 

Parliament, at Marlborongh, 1267,— which enacted 
some of the most beneficial of the statutes formerly 
made by the Barons, but which had been annulled after 
Evesham. 

POLITICAL, AFFAIBS. 

Henry, being a minor, at his accession, the Earl Marshal 
of England, the Earl of Pembroke, being, (since it was a 
time of war), by his office, the head of th^ government, 
assumed the charge of the young Eang, and, at once, pro- 
cured his coronation, at wmch, besides the usual oath, he, 
to secure the support of Bome against Louis, swore fealty 
to the Pope for the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
and did homage to the Legate, who was present, therefor. 

Immediately after, there assembled a 

OBEAT COUNCIL, AT BRISTOL, 1216,— at which there 
was a revision^ {with several omissions and alterations), 
and 

Confirmation of Magna Charta, and a unanimous 
election of the 

EABL OF FEXBBOKE, FBOTECTOB AITB BEGENT, 1816- 
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1810.— Besides the salvatioQ of the kingdom from French 
domination, which he secured, Pembroke caused a 9econd 

Ck>]ifiniLatioiL of the Great Charter, 1217. 

^in^this great and able patriot was succeeded by 

HU BKBT DS BUBOH, the CFrand Justidarj, as BEOENT, 
and PETEB DE8 B0CHE8, a Foictevin, Bishop of Win 
Chester, as PEOTECTOE of the Eang. 

The chief power was in the hands of De Burgh, who, 
however, found himself seriously hampered by the rivalry 
of Des Boches, (who, while the Justiciary sought support 
from the native English, established a party composed of 
the foreigners who had come into tl^ country, under 
John), and by the refractory conduct of many of tiie 
barons, who^ taking advantage of an unsettled minority, 
retaineid, in defiance of the Crown, the Boyal castles 
which they had seized, or had had entrusted, by the late 
Protector, to their keeping. 

Some years were occupied in the reduction of these 
fortresses, amongst which was 

Bedford Castle, — ^which was invested, and takeny hy 
Bmajf himself, after a regular sdege, 1224 : eighty knights 
and others were hanged by Hubert, who treated the dis- 
loyal generally with great severity. 

The holder of this fortress being a foreigner, Des Boches 
grew alarmed, and quitted England for the Holy Land, 
on pretext of pilgrunage, leaving De Burgh master of 
the field. 

The latter^s regency, like that of his predecessor, was 
signalized by a 

ConfirmatioiL of Magna Charta, 1225,— rented to 
by Henry as the condition of the Council's granting him 
a supply for his French expedition, — with some alterations, 
of which the chief was the omission of the clause prohibit- 
ing the levying of aids or scutages without the consent of 
Parliamewt. 

This was the final revision of the Charter: it was often 
afterwards confirmed^ (thrice more — making six timesj in 
all — under Henry), but underwent no further alteration. 
The Magna Charta on our Statute Book is taken from the 
roll of 26 Ed. I., which is only an ** inspeximus/' (ie,, a 
confirmation), of Henry's revision of 1225. 

De Burgh, left without check, and having a complete 
ascendancy over the King, (who displayed towards him 
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the most unbounded affection and favorX took the fullest 
advantage of his position to enrich himself with castles, 
manors, and wardships, — ^to secure the sister of the Scotch 
King for wife, — and to obtain, from Henry, the title of 
Earl of Elent, and the appointment of Chief Justiciary 
for life. 

His ffreed and arrogance rendering him unpopular, he 
induced Parliament to declare 

Henry of age, 1227, — ^hoping to maintain his in- 
fluence with the King, and, so, enjoy the protection of 
Boyalty's full power. He succeeded, thus, in retaining his 
position until the unfortunate expedition to FrancCj 1230, 
the blame of the failure being laid upon him. Just at 
this juncture, Peter des Boches returned to England, and 
the weak King, receiving the Bishop with effusion, east off 
his rival Soon after 

De Burgh's disgrace, which took place 1321, — Henry, 
being in want of money, was bidden by the fallen favor- 
ite's enemies to take it from the late Begent and his re- 
latives, sinc^ they had, for years, been accumulating at the 



summoned De Burgh to answer for his alleged pecmations, 
and to defend himself from other grave charges, amongst 
which was that of having hanged Constantino, a citizen of 
London, without trial 

The ex-favorite, seeing his ruin pre-determined, took 
sanctuary at Merton, whence he was dragged with every 
indignity, and conveyed, half-naked and tied on a horse, 
to London. Henry, not caring, to incur the obloquy of 
violating sanctuary, sent him back, with orders, however, 
to besiege the pla(^, and starve him into surrender, which 
was done. Being allowed, by the intervention of the 
Bishop of Dublin, five months' liberty, to prepare his de- 
fence, Hubert went to Bury St; Edmunds, to see his wife, 
and was there, again, seized. He was, now, transferred 
from prison to prison, until he effected lus escape into 
Wales. In 1234, he was pardoned, and received back the 
patrimonial part of his estates, (all of which had been 
declared forfeit), but bore no further part in public affairs, 
and died in 1243, in obscurity — a striking example of the 
fickle fortune of favorites I 

On Hubert's fall, the chief power fell into his rival's 
handsf, and 
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2>S8 B0CHE8 was virtually BEGEKT 1231-1884,— the 

King's influence being nominal and secondary. 

l£e new favorite was a man of lofty courage, and great 
ability, but, unfortunately, of arbitrary principles. He 
hady formerly, been left, dj John, (when on a French 
expedition), Justiciary and Kegent, and had, by his harsh 
and unconstitutional rule, done much to cause the Baron's 
league against his master. 

f laced again in supreme authority, he pursued his former 
policy, in which he found Henry only too ready to coin- 
cide. Distrusting the English, and with a view to coun- 
terbalancing the power of the native nobility, Des Roches 
successfully advised the Eang to invite over large numbers 
of Poictevins and other foreigners, upon whom were be- 
stowed all the offices and commands under the Crown. 
The importation, and elevation, of these strangers, and 
their own rapacity, insolence, and contemptuous mvasions 
of liberty and rights, excited general hatred and opposition, 
which found vent in the War of 1233, {see "Wars"), as 
the issue of which, 



more to meddle with public affairs. 
The King's 

OTABBEL WITH THS BABONS, (leading to the ^'Barons' 
War bad for its general 

Origi/n. — l. Henrif s favoritism for foretgnersy especially 
the fellow-countrymen of his wife, large numbers of whom 
came over, after the marriage, (amongst them being three 
of her undes, one of whom, Boniface, became Primate, 
and another, Henry's chief adviser.) 

These interlopers had wealth, office, honor, and con- 
fidence, bestowed upon them, by Henry, at the expense of, 
and inpreference to, the English. 

% Henr^sTW^lesR prodigality f anc? consequent e^i^^u>n«, 
— ^the latter consisting of heavy tallages on towns ; pre- 
sents (!) solicited from the nobilit;^ ; extortions from the 
Jews; and grants from the Council, on false pretences, — 
(amongst which were a vow, pretended on his part, to 
join the Crusades,— and insincere confirmations of the 
Charter). The 

Imrnediate cause of the outbreak WBS,—Henry*s 
acceptance 1254. from the Pope, (who had declared that 
kingdom forfeit), of Sicily, for his second son, Edmund^ 



Des Bodies 




1234, — and ordered no 
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and Mb cmthorizing the Pontiff to ipend what might he 
necessary to conquer the oountn/ for the new possessor, — 
the result being a bill of expenses amounting to the vast 
sum of 135,341 marks, besides interest 

The Barons, (who had frequently, and vehemently, re- 
monstrated with the King on his misconduct), were very 
indignant, on this demand's coming to light, since they haa 
not Deen consulted as to the arrangement with the Pope. 
Amongst their number was a man of great ability, energy, 
determination, and ambition, named 

Simon de Hontfbrt, Earl of Leicester, (a younger son of 
the Simon de Montfort who conducted the Albigensian 
Crusade), who had married Eleanor, (the Swing's sister, and 
widow of the Earl of Pembroke) ; called together a secret 
meeting of the other malcontents, who, thereat, decided, 
with hmi as their leader, to effect a thorough reform in 
the government. Accordingly, Henry having summoned, 
with a view to obtaining a supply to me^ the Pope's 
bill, a 

Coimcil, at Westminster, May 2, 1258,— the Barons, 
headed by Leicester, appeared in arms, and charged Henry 
with the injurv done to the kingdom by his extravagance 
and folly. After a hot debate, it was mutually agrc^ to 
meet in 

Coimcil, (called — ^from ^the confusions that attended 
its measures"—^ the Mad Parliament")) at Oxford, 
June 11, 1258|— for the purpose of effecting needful 
reforms. 

The Eang, coming forceless, found the Barons assembled, 
attended by vassals and men-at-arms, and, consequently, 
himself virtually a prisoner in their hands, and obuged to 
submit to their dictation, by which a supreme 

CoTinoil of State, of 24 nobles, (12 nominated by the 
Barons, and 12 from the King's Council), with De Mont- 
fort at its head, was appointed to make the necessary 
reforms, the King pledging himself to abide thereby. The 
Council's decisions were embodied in the 

"Provisions of Oxford," (or, Oxford Statutes"), 
1258, — ^the following being the main 

Articles.— I. Four Knights to be chosen by the free- 
holders of each county, to inquire into the wrongs done 
under Henry's government. 
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2. Parliament to meet thrice yearly — ^in February, June, 
and October. 

3. New sheriflEs to be elected annually, by the freeholders, 
for the various counties. 

4. Sheriffs, the Treasurer, the Chancellor, and the Jus- 
ticiary, to render their accounts annually. 

5. Foreigners not to hold civil offices, or act as guardians 
to heirs, or command Koyal fortresses. 

The Barons were now, virtually, supreme in the State, 
and stood on the summit of popularity : their cause, how- 
ever, speedily lost the favour of the nation, owing to their 
appropriating all the public offices for themselves and 
friends, their slowness to complete their promised reforms, 
and their passing measures, (e.q.f the limiting the itinerant 
circuits of the judges to once in seven years), which seemed 
intended to confer upon themselves sole and irresponsible 
power. 

This turn of the tide was helped by the desertion to 
Henry's side of Leicester's great rival, Gloucester, which 
emboldened the King to reassert himself. Appearing un- 
expectedly before the Council, and upbraiding them for 
attending to their own rather than the country's interests, 

Henry took upon himself the government, 1261, 
— ^possessed himself of the Tower, — and compelled London 
to swear fealty to him. Leicester took refuge in France. 

Henry's ascendancy was, however, brief : Gloucester 
died, and his son returned to the side of the Barons, who 
speedily assembled under arms, and De Montf ort returned, 
and headed them. 

(" Political, &c., Events," from this point till after the 
battle of Lewes, are narrated under the head of ** the 
Barons', (or. Civil), War.") 

After the battle of Lewes, all power was vested, nomi- 
nally, in a 

Conncil of 9, — ^but, really, in Leicester, Gloucester, and 
the Bishop of Chichester. 

To strengthen his hands, De Montfort assembled a new 
Parliament Jan. 20, 1265, — which is remarkable as 
''the first meeting of the House of Commons/' «2^'nce, 
besides the usual elements, there were summoned two 
Knights for each county, and two representatives of each 
borough. 
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This Parliament (besides debating on what terms Princes 
Edward, and Henry, should be released), enacted that 

1. Charters and ordinances should be observed. 

2. Leicester should not be required to answer for his 
past conduct. 

3. Should any of the Barons be aggrieved by the King, 
their vassals should be released from their oath of fealty. 

4. Prince Edward should not quit the realm for three 
years, under pain of disinheritance. 

After Evesham, and the consequent pacification of the 
country, under Henry's regained authority, the turbulent 
spirits were drawn out of the kingdom, to the Crusades, 
by Prince Edward, (who is said, by some, to have had this 
special end in view, in underta^^ing the enterprise). 

Before his departure, the nation was put into good 
humor by a promise to London to restore its Charter. 

STATUTE, (not elsewhere named). 

The 

Charter of Forests, — consisted of the clauses of Magna 
Charta referring to forests and warrens, thrown into a 
separate form : this was done at the revision of the 
Charter, in 1217. It was confirmed 1225. 

Main Articles. — Capital punishment for slaying deer 
abolished, the olFence to be, thenceforth, punished by the 
payment of " a grievous fine," or, in default, imprisonment 
for a year and a day : at the expiration of that time a 
pledge to be provided, or, in default, the olFender to abjure 
the realm. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AFFAIES. 
Primates. — Stephen Langton ; Richard ; Edmund ; 
Boniface. 

The nation suffered greatly, under Henry, from the 
Exactions of Home. — The Pope exercised the system 
of '* provisions," (i.e., nominations to livings during the 
lives of the incumbents), filling benefices with Italians to 
such an extent that their annual revenue amounted to 
60,000 marks, and allowing pluralities and non-residence 
to a scandalous extent, — exacted the revenues of vacant 
benefices, -aV oi all ecclesiastical incomes whatsoever, ^ of 
all exceeding 100 marks yearly, and ^ of those of non- 
residents, — claimed the goods of all intestate clergy, and 
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all money gained by usury, — ^and levied " benevolence " on 
the nation at large. 

This reign witnessed the 

Introduction of the Mendicant Friaxs, (the four 
principal of which were the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Carmelites, and Augustines), — the Dominicans coming 
first, and settling at Oxford, 1221. These new orders 
professed poverty, and begged their bread from door to 
door : they were also preachers, and independent of the 
bishops. Innocent sanctioned them, partly to check the 
luxury and vice of the regular clergy, and partly, (and 
mainly), to advance the claims of Rome, (which were now 
becoming antagonistic to the interests of the Church). 

Being, in zeal, eloquence, and morality, strikingly 
superior to the regular clergy, the new orders rapidly 
gained popularity, and the older ones sank into odium 
and neglect : speedily, however, the former proved more 
luxurious and licentious than those whom tney had sup- 
planted, and in less than a century the cheat of these 
mipostors was patent. 

VABIOUS KATTEES. 

The King's brother, 

Bichard, was induced by the German electoral princes, 
who were attracted to him by his immense wealth, to 
become a candidate for the Empire, and was, actually, 
chosen ''King of the Eomans,*' 1256, whereby his suc- 
cession to the Imperial throne seemed secured. He was, 
however, disappointed, and found that he had lavished all 
his fortune to win a barren title. 

Leaden Water-pipes, and Candles, first came into 
use. A 

License to dig Coal was first panted, to Newcastle. 

SCOTCH AFFAIES. 
Alexander H. was allied with the Dauphin, in his 
invasion of England, under John, and was included in 
the peace which closed the war. He did homage to 
Henry, whose sister, Joan, he afterwards married, 
1221. 

A few years after, he demanded, as his right, the three 
northernmost counties, which claim Henry refused to 
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admit, declaring, on his part, that the homage formerly 
done by the Scotch monarchs was for Scotland. The 
dispute grew hot, and the English King assembled an 
army, at Newcastle, to enforce his view. Alexander, 
however, aveited hostilities, by negotiation, and, in the 
end evaded the question, of which Henry made an un- 
successful effort to obtain a settlement on two subsequent 
occasions — viz., at the accession of Alexander III., and 

when that monarch married, at York, 1251» Henry's 
daughter, Margaret. 

WELSH AFFAIES. 

Llewellyn, the Prince of N. Wales, in the early portion 
of the reign, was brother-in-law of Henry, having married 
King John's illegitimate daughter, Jane. 

In spite of this tie, hostilities continued between the 
two countries, the marchers making constant destructive 
and murderous incursions. 

Henry invaded Wales several times, but bootlessly, 
since Llewellyn and his followers found safe shelter in the 
mountains. 

This prince, dying, 1240, was succeeded by his grand- 
sons, 

Llewellyn, and David, who voluntarily became vas- 
sals of Henry, in spite of which, however, the marchers 
continued their forays, whereby the Border was reduced 
to a virtual desert. 

Llewellyn joined De Montfort and the Barons, and 
a Welsh contingent fought on that side, at Lewes. 

lEISH AFFAIES. 

Henry strove, in vain, to establish Magna Charta in 
the country. 

During the reign, there was a severe 

Contest between the Prince of Gonnanght, aided by 
O'Neill of Tyrone, and the English power, which ren- 
dered the wretched country still more miserable. 
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CONTEMPOBABT SOTEBEIONS. 



Scotland. 

Alexandbb II. 
Alexander III. 

France. 

Philip (Augustus), 
II. 

Louis VIIL 
Louis IX., ("Saint' 

Louis.) 
Philip IIL 



Oermany. 

Frederic II. 

Conrad IV. 

William (of Hol- 
land). 

(Interregnum 1256- 
1273.) 

Spain. 
Caitile. 

Henry I. 
Ferdinand m. 
Alfonso X, 



Arragon. 
Jambs I. 

Popes. 

HONORIUS III. 
Gregory IX. 
Celestine IV. 
Innocent IV. 
Alexander IV. 
Urban IV. 
Clkmknt IV. 
Gregory X. 



EDWAED L, ("Longshanks.") 

Dates. — At Westminster, June 17, 1239: Nov. 20, 
(the day he was proclaimed — his coronation not taking 
place till Aug. 19, 1274, after his return from Palestine), 
1272 - 1307, July 7, at Burgh-on-the-Sands, of dysentery. 

Descent, &C. — Eldest son of Henry III., by Eleanor 
of Provence. 

He was made, by his father, Duke of Guienne, 1252, 
his right, however, being disputed by Alfonso, of Castile, 
who asserted that the Duchy had been made over to his 
ancestors by Henry II. The quarrel was, eventually, ar- 
ranged by fid ward's marriage with Alfonso's sister. 

Displaying early his great abilities, he was, while very 
young, allowed to take part in State affairs, ratifying an 
agreement between his father and the Pope when only 16, 
and signing the Provisions of Oxford. 

He came home from Guienne, when Henry violated his 
engagement, expressed his indignation thereat, and, for a 
time, was in opposition to his father's government. Before 
long, however, he espoused the paternal cause. 

(His share in " the Baroni* War " is elsewhere narrated,) 

The kingdom being quiet, the young Prince, moved by 
ambition for glory, and, perhaps, by a politic wish to find 
employment abroad for the turbulent spirits amongst th^ 
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BaroDS, yielded to the urgent solicitations of St. Louis, 
(Louis IX.), and, with the 

Duke of Gloucester and a large army, set out, 1270, for 
the 

8th., (and last), Cruiade. Arriving at the camp of 
Louis, (who had started before him, and turned aside to 
attack the Moors, in Africa), at Tunis, he found that 
monarch dead, of the Plague. Nothing daunted, he pro- 
ceeded to Palestine, where he arrived 1271. There, he 
raised the siege of Acre^ and captured Nazareth^ and per- 
formed prodigies of vaiour which recalled the deeds of 
Coeur de Lion. He, however, nearly lost his life, an 
assassin, when aiming a death-blow at him, stabbing him, 
with a poisoned dagger, in the arm, death being averted 
only by his devoted wife's care and attention, whence 
sprang the oft-repeated story of her sucking the poison 
from the wound. 

Finding the effecting of any permanent result hopeless, 
Edward, (the last of the Crusading princes), quitted 
Palestine, and sailed for Italy, three months before his 
father's death. 

(This was the end of the Crusades : Acre capitulated 
1291, and, thenceforth, "the Holy Land was left to be 
trodden down by the Infidels.") 

Claini. — Oood^ — being the eldest, and legitimate, son of 
Henry III., whose title was valid. 

Married.— (1). Eleanor, (1244-90), daughter of Ferdinand 
III., of Castile, when she was but 10. After the marriage* 
she spent some years, apart from her boy-husband, finish- 
ing her education. 

During the Barons' War, she resided in France, but 
joined Edward, in England, after Evesham, and accom- 
panied him to the Crusades. 

After their return to England, she was nearly always 
companion of the King on his journeys, being with him 
in his Welsh campaign, (when Edward 11. was born), and 
following him on his being called to the North in 1290, 
but, while on the road, succumbed to fever, at Herdeby, 
(Lincolnshire). 

Her body was carried, for burial, to Westminster, and, 
at every halting-place, (thirteen in number), a cross was, 
by directions in her will, erected, the last being at the 
(then) village of Charing, (whence, Charing Cross** — 
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where stands a beautiful modem restoration of the 
mouument). 

Eleanor was beautiful, amiable, virtuous, and pious — in 
every way a fit helpmate for a King. She was greatly 
and universally beloved and regretted, winning tlie popular 
favor by, specially, her abstaining from patronizing her 
fellow-countrymen as the last Queen had so scandalously 
done. 

(2). 1299, Margaret, (1279-1317), daughter of Philip III., 
of France. 

Casting about for a wife suited to fill the blank made 
by the death of Eleanor, Edward's regard was, at first, 
directed to Margaret's sister, Blanche, the belle of the 
European Courts. There being, however, a prospect of 
her becoming Empress, her brother, Philip, craftily man- 
oeuvred to substitute for her her plainer sister, Edward's 
political necessities inducing him to agree to the change. 

Most of Margaret's married life was passed in camp, 
tending her husband, (who was thrice her age) : she em- 
ployed her influence with him to curb his violent temper, 
and thus, and by her quiet, unpretentious, virtuous, mode 
of life, won, like her predecessor, the regard of the nation. 

After Edward's death, she resided, chiefly, at Marl- 
borough Castle, where she died. 

Issue.— 1. By Eleanor,— Zohu, d, 1271 ; Henry, d. 1274; 
Alfonso, d, 1284; Edward II.; Eleanor, m, Henri, Due de 
Bar ; Joan, of Acre, (born in Palestine), m. (1), Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hereford, — (2), Sir K Mon- 
thermer ; Margaret, m, John, Due de Brabant ; Mary, took 
the veil, at Amesbury ; Elizabeth, m. (1), John, Count of 
Holland, (2), Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford ; 
and 4 other daughters. 

2. By Margaret. — Thomas, of Brotherton, Earl of Nor- 
folk, and Earl Marshal, d, 1338 ; Edmund, of Woodstock, 
Earl of Kent, (beheaded, 1330, at Winchester) ; and a 
daughter, 

Cfltaxacter. — Tall, well-formed (excepting his legs, 
which were too long and slender), and of majestic figure, 
noble aspect, and commanding presence ; strong, active, 
and skilled in all manly and martial exercises ; arable and 
gracious in manner and address. 

A brave soldier, and model captain — ^keen, quick, de- 
cided, daring, and vigorous ; cool, wary, and resourceful. 
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An able and accomplished politician— vigilant, pene- 
trating, industrious, and wisely frugal: the wisest and 
greatest legislator amount our monarchs, gaining the sur- 
name of " the English Justinian." 

Chargeable with wilfulness, violence, tyranny, (aa shewn 
in his violations of Majgna Charta, and his imprisoning 
of freemen), and exaction ; and unjust ambition, (in re 
Scotland and Wales— but must be judtjed leniently in the 
last regard, since his motives may have oeen higher than is 
generally allowed) : supposing him to have been actuated 
by a desire for the political unity of the Kingdom, (a 
truly beneficial purpose), and not by mere lust of con- 
quest, his conduct does not merit the execration it has 
received. 

WA£S. 

1. WITH WALES,— 

2. WITH WALES,— /See "Welih Affairs/' 
8. WITH FBANCE, 1294-1298. 

Origin* — A qtuxrrel, at a watering-place, near Bayonne, 
between an English, and a Norman, Bailor, in which the 
latter was killed, 1293. 

The dead man's mates, in revenge, boarded the first 
English vessel which the^ encountered, seized a merchant 
passenger, and hanged him mast-high, with a dog tied to 
nis heels. This led to reprisals on the part of the English, 
and, gradually, a general piratical sea warfare came to he 
carried on between the two nations, without the authority 
of their rulers. 

At length, the Cinque Ports' squadron, 80 strong, 
having destroyed a French fleet of 200 veasels, Philip, 
smarting at the disgraceful defeat, deemed it time to 
interfere, and seek redress. Accordingly, after some vain 
negotiations, he, in his capacity, (as Duke of Aquitaine), 
of feudal superior of Edward, (as ruler of Guienne), sum- 
moned the English monarch to appear before him. 

Edward, wishing to avoid hostilities, complied so far as 
to send, as his representative, his brother Edmund, (hus- 
band to the mother of the French Queen), a weak-minded 
man, whom Philip easily induced, (alleging it to be a meet 
and proper salve to his wounded honor), to surrender to 
lum Goienney for forty days. At the expiration of the 
ftriinjL^Miv^ 1m refused to restore it, and formally 
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declared it forfeit to himself, in consequence of the King's 
non-appearance before him. 

Thereupon, Edward, (who, to his chagrin, found himself 
ensnared in exactly the same manner as that in which he 
had caught the Scots), sent to Philip a renunciation of 
fealty, and prepared fir war. 

Events, — Edward allied himself with several Conti- 
nental powers, and, having assembled a large force, was 
about to sail for Guienne, when an outbreak in Wales 
claimed his attention, whereupon he sent over the army, 
himself remaining at home. The result of the expedition 
was disastrous, for the - 

English, successful at first, were eventually defeated in 
all directions, hy the French. 

On his return from Wales, Edward again prepared to 
cross to the Continent, but was deterred by hearing of the 
treaty between Balliol and Philip, which decided him to 
first attack the former. 

Affairs in Scotland and Wales being propitious therefor, 
in 1297, Edward, a third time, determined to embark in 
person for the French War, and, accordingly, prepared an 
army to send over to Guienne, while he himself should 
make a diversion on the side of Flanders, (whose Earl was 
his ally). 

The command of the forces for Guienne was destined 
for the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, who, however, 
(as narrated under " Political Affairs "), refused to go, and 
deserted Edward, who, thereupon, gave up the idea of an 
expedition to Guienne, and, with his army, crossed over 
to Flanders. 

The undertaking, however, proved abortive, and Ed- 
ward, in face of the heavy home demand for money and 
men, became convinced of the hopelessness of winning 
back the Duchy by arms. Just at this juncture, the Pope 
proposed a reconciliation, based upon two intermarriages 
— VIZ., those of Edward and Margaret, and of the Prince 
of Wales with Isabella, daughter of Philip IV. — which 
was agreed to, the two monarchs signing the 

Treaty of Montreiul, 1298. 

Main Articles, — l. Peace to be between the two coun- 
tries, Edward abandoning his ally, the Earl of Flanders, 
and Philip his, the King of Scotland. 
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2. Edward to make satisfaction for the French ships 
destroyed early in the War. 

3. Philip to place certain Gascon towns in the hands of 
the Pope, pending the settlement of the question as to 
Guienne. 

This treaty was not ratified till 1308, when there was 
apmnded thereto a 

Treaty of Gominerce, — and Guienne was restored to 
England. 

4. WITH SCOTLAND,— Scotch Affairs.'* 

POLITICAL, &c., AFEAIES. 

Affairs during Edward's Absence 1272-1274. — 
The young King being, at his father's death, in Palestine, 
the Council at once caused him to be proclaimed. The 
chief nobility swore allegiance to him readily, and the 
nation generally quietly accepted the new rule— thanks, 
mainly, to the firm and prompt action of Giffard, Arch- 
bishop of York ; the Earl of Cornwall, (son of the late 
King of the Romans) ; and the Earl of Gloucester, the 
guardians of the realm. 

Edward had reached Sicily, on his homeward way, when 
he heard of his father's death, and of the peaceful state of 
the kingdom, which last news induced him to determine 
upon remaining abroad for awhile, to attend to certain 
minor alFairs. From Italy, he went to Paris, and there 
did homage to Philip for the lands he held in France. 
Thence, he repaired to Guienne, then very unsettled, and 
reduced it to quiet and order. 

He was, at this juncture, challenged, by the Count of 
Chalons, to a tournament, and, spite of the remonstrance 
of the Pope, who suspected intended foul play, presented 
himself, on the day named, and entered the lists. The 
Pope's surmise proved correct — the Count endeavouring 
to unhorse Edward unfairly, being, however, himself 
thrown, and compelled to crave quarter, which was granted. 
Meanwhile, the tournament had become a deadly fight, 
known as the 

Little War of Chalons, 1274,— which ended in the 
English archers clearing the course, and talcing many of 
the French knights prisoners. 

Edward next proceeded to Flanders, whose Countess, to 
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cover pay due to the Flemings for military services, had 
seized all the English wool in the country, and suspended 
all commercial intercourse. He obtained a full apology, 
and the matters in dispute were satisfactorily arranged. 

Having, thus, finished his business, the young King 
crossed to Dover, Aug. 1274, and hastened to London, 
everywhere enthusiastically welcomed, his coronation 
speedily following, in presence of Alexander, of Scotland ; 
John, Count of Brittany ; and the English nobility, to 
whom Edward promised that he would abide by the 
Charter. 

EVENTS AFTEB EDWARD'S SUCCESSION.— The new 

King's first care was to rectify existing irregularities and 
abuses in the government. To this end, he summoned a 

Parliament, Feb., 1275,— with whose help he, spe- 
cially, enquired into the state of crime, and the adminis- 
tration of the laws by the Judges, displacing those whom 
he found unworthy or unfit, and conferring upon the 
Bench full power to root out bands of robbers, and to put 
down those more-difiicult-to-be-dealt-with robberies com- 
mitted by the nobles, or under shelter of public authority. 

As a result of his examination of the question of the 
administration of the laws, Edward caused to be passed 
the 

" Statute of Gloucester," 1278,— under which, com- 
missions were issued to enquire into encroachments on the 
Royal demesne, — into the value of wardships, escheats, 
and forfeitures, — and into the best means of augmenting 
the Revenue. 

The commissioners under this statute carried their en- 
quiries into the validity of titles to esta es to an offensive 
length, and Earl Warrenne, (who had done eminent ser- 
vice during the last reign), being subjected to this treat- 
ment, drew his sword, and declared that his ancestor was 
a fellow adventurer with William, and had equal right 
with that monarch to his share of the land, — and that it 
was his intention to maintain his title to what had re- 
mained in his family, unquestioned, since the Conquest. 
Edward saw the danger, and wisely stayed these annoying 
investigations. 

After the settlement of Wales, Edward went abroad, 
1286, as peacemaker between Alfonso, of Arragon, and 
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Philip, (" the Fair having plenipotentiary powers from 
both : he succeeded in his mission. 

Betuming, at the end of three years, he found that 
many abuses had sprung up in his absence, from the mal- 
administration of the laws. Accordingly, he summoned a 

Parliament, 1289, — and brought the Judges to trial, 
at which, all of them but two, (who were clergymen), were 
found " guilty," fined, and deposed. 

The King's exactions led to a serious 

QUABREL WITH THE BAKONS, 1297,— on occasion of 
a projected expedition to Guienne. 

Edward, to raise the large sums needed for the enter- 
prise, had laid a very heavy impost on the export of wool, 
and had compelled the clergy, (who, however, made a 
stout struggle against the levy), to give him one-fifth of 
their moveables. The nobles, however, headed by Hum- 
phrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, the Constable, and 
Boger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, the Marshal, resisted his 
demands, and determined to bring him to book, for his 
illegal exactions, and obtain security against such, for the 
future. 

Accordinorly, when Edward had assembled his army on 
the coast, ready to start, Bohun, and Bigod, being ordered 
to take the command, refused, declaring that their duty 
extended to onlv attending him in his wars. A sharp 
dispute followed, and the King, in his rage, cried to 
Bohun, "You shall either go, or hang, Sir Earl"! to 
which, Hereford replied, " Sir King ! I will neither go nor 
hang," and, therewith, took his departure homewards, 
accompanied by Bigod, thirty other of the principal 
barons, and 1,500 knights. Edward, however, did not 
stay his departure, crossing over to Flanders. 

Taking advantage of his absence, the Constable, the 
Marshal, and other nobles of their party, determined to 
obtain from him their own terms. Being summoned to 
Parliament, they came largely attended by men-at-arms, 
and insisted upon having the gates of London placed in 
their custody, before they would enter the city. 

They, then, took their places in the House, and pro- 
ceeded to make their 

Demands, (whose beneficial aim, and moderation, suffi- 
ciently attest their integrity, and patriotism), which were 
that 
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1. The Great Charter, and the Charter of Forests, should 
be solemnly confirmed. 

2. A clause should be added securing the nation against 
taxation without consent of Parliament. 

3. Those who had refused to accompany Edward into 
Flanders should be pardoned, and received into favor. 

The Prince of Wales, and the Council, agreeing thereto, 
the terms were sent over to Flanders, for Edward to con- 
firm, which he, at last, with a severe effort, consented to 
do, and, accordingly, set his seal to a 

Confirmation of Magna Gharta and the Forest 
Laws, 1297. 

In this celebrated " Confirmatio Chartarum^^ the clause 
respecting the levying of taxes arbitrarily was introduced. 
To the separate copy of this clause, was given the title of 

" De Tallagio non Concedendo," — whence many have, 
incorrectly, represented it as a separate statute. 

Main Articles, — 

1. The King to exact " no aids, tacks, nor prises,'' but 
such as Parliament should grant. (Hereby, the great 
principle of Parliamentary taxation was explicitly ac- 
knowledged, and " the same security " given " to private 
property which Magna Charta had given to personal 
liberty.") 

2. No maletoute, (a tax on sacks of wool), to be taken. 

3. No officer of the King to exact purveyance without 
consent of the owner of the goods. 

Edward, subsequently, endeavored to evade perform- 
ing, and procured from Bome absolution from, his oath 
and engagements, but found this policy unwise, and, so, 
shortly after, consented to another 

Confirmation of the Charter,— which may be re- 
garded as, now, finally established, and settled. 

STATUTES, (not elsewhere mentioned). 

Two, of great importance, relating to land, were passed : — 
**De Bonis, 1285,"— enabling the nobility to entail 

their real property. 

" Qnia Emptores," 1290,— doing away with sub-in- 

feudation in connection with land. There was, also, 

enacted a police measure, called the 
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"Statute of Winchester," 1286,— to put down the 
very prevaleut murders, robberies, &c. 

Articles,—!. Penalties to be paid by districts where 
offences were committed. 

2. Gates of walled towns to be shut all day. 

3. The " Hue and cry to be raised after criminals. 

4. Highways to be cleared, for 200 yards on each side, 
to prevent robbers harbouring. 

5. All to have suitable arms — for pursuing criminals. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AEFAIBS. 

Primates. — Bouiface ; Robert Kilwardy ; John Peck- 
ham ; Bobert Wiuchelsea. 

The granting of lands to the Church, and to ecclesiastical 
corporations, generally, had long been seen to be a great 
abuse, since lands left to these bodies were not liable to 
the feudal incidents, and, consequently, the taxation felJ 
more heavily on the rest of the community, while feudal 
services for the defence of the country were withdrawn, 
and the circulation of landed property between man and 
man stagnated. This state of things had become so bad 
that, under Henry III., there had been passed a statute 
declaring it unlawful to give land to a religious house and 
take it back in fee. But this touched only the hem of the 
garment of corporations generally, and was, moreover, 
cunningly evaded, so that Edward, on enquiring into the 
matter, found reform urgently demanded. Accordingly, 
he caused to be passed the celebrated 

Statute of Mortmaill — so called because property 
held by corporations was inalienable, and, so, in dead 
hands— {or *♦ De Beligioses ")» — 1279, whereby, (after a 
preamble, wherein it was set forth that religious men had 
been forbidden to enter upon fees, and that they had, 
nevertheless, so entered, and thereby the services provided 
for the defence of the Realm were unduly withdrawn), it 
teas forbidden to religious persons, or any other, by any 
means, art, or contrivance, to appropriate lands or tene- 
ments so that they come into mortmain in any way, under 
penalty of fine, and forfeiture of the same. 

Even this explicit statute, however, was continually 
evaded, and it was thereafter necessary to pass other 
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strong laws, on the same subject, before the desired end 
was secured. 

A further check was placed on ecclesiastics by a 

Statute, IWn, -—forbidding 

1. The practice of carrying part of the monastic reve- 
nues, (meant for the poor, &c.), out of the country. 

2. The bringing into the Kingdom any " provision," or 
other Papal document, which might, in any way, be in- 
consistent with the prerogatives of the Crown. 

It is generally stated that this reign saw the 
Establishment of Convocation, — some making it 
first assemble in 1295, for the purpose of obtaining a 
supply of money from the clergy, for the King, through 
their representatives, — and others, in 1297, for the pur- 
pose of choosing two of the clergy to attend the national 
synod, in order to consult respecting the redress of griev- 
ances, &c. 

Convocation, (or, the Clerical Parliament), consists of 
two houses, (that in the province of York of one), in the 
Upper of which sit the prelates, — in the Lower, the deans, 
archdeacons, and proctors, representing the Cathedral and 
working clergy. 

It is summoned, simultaneously with Parliament, by 
the Eoyal writ. Formerly, it was very powerful, but is 
now only a debating society, without an atom of authority 
to decree, or enforce. 

The heavily-taxed 

Clergy were outlawed, 1297,— because they resisted a 
fresh demand, by Edward, who seized their property, 
which they recovered only by payment of a large sum. 

YABIOUS MATTEES. 

The Jews were banished from England, 1290. — 
They had met with severe treatment, previously, at tlie 
hands of Edward : he had, at his accession, forbidden 
them to lend on usury,— allowed, 1287, about 300 of them 
to be hanged, in London, on the charge of clipping the 
coin, (the fact of the tampered-with money being in their 
possession being taken as sufficient evidence against them), 
— and, 1287, cast them, on some pretence, into prison, de- 
taining them there till they paid £12,000. He had, also, 
made an attempt to convert them by force, ordering the 
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Boyal bailiffs to compel the attendance at the friars' lec- 
tures, the result, however, proving nil. 

They were, finally, expelled, by Royal edict, giving 
them two months' notice. The number thus banished was 
over 16,000. The King provided them with passes, and 
allowed them to take with them their money and move- 
ables, which proving too strong a temptation, in some 
cases, to the sailors, numbers of tbe emigrants were mur- 
dered, for their possessions : the assassins were, however, 
executed, by Edward's orders. 

This banishment, (the credit of which has been freely 
bestowed on the King-mother, Eleanor), lasted until the 
time of the Gommonwealth, when the Jews, of their own 
accord, gradually returned, and were tacitly allowed to 
remain. 

WELSH AFFAIES. 

Wales soon became involved in 
WAB WITH ENQLAND, 1277. 

Origin, — LlewellyrCs refusing to do homage to Edward. 

The Welsh Prince had been summoned to England, for 
this purpose, at Edward's accession, and repeatedly after- 
waros ; but, dreading the Royal resentment, for the sup- 
port he had given to De Montfort, he constantly refused, 
meanwhile maintaining friendly relations with the mem- 
bers of Leicester's party, and contracting marriage with 
that nobleman's daughter, Elinor, who, however, was, 
while on her way to him from France, seized, 1276, near 
the Scilly Isles, taken to England, and there, by the 
King's orders, detained. 

At this juncture, a fresh summons reached Llewellyn, 
and he consented to appear, and swear fealty, if Edward 
would give him hostages for his safe return to Wales, and 
restore to him his bride. The King consented to the for- 
mer, but refused the latter, demand, whereupon, Llewellyn 
again refused to go. 

The English Parliament, upon this, pronounced against 
him a sentence of forfeiture, to carry out which, Edward 
assembled an invading army. 

Events, — In 1277, Edward, supported by the advice, 
presence, and powerful interest, of David, and Roderic, 
tbePrince'B brothers, (whom LleweWyuhad. dispossessed of 
thehr inheritaiice), and of Bees apM.ftTftA\\*\i,tei^Tfe&«ii\a^I\^^ 
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of the princes of South Wales, while Llewellyn obtained 
the sdliance of iVance, advanced cautiously into the country, 
took 

Hint and BhuddlaiL Castled,— ««2W 

Anglesea, — a^zc^ cooping him up amongst the mountains 
near Snowdon, compelled 

Llewellyn, by famine, to surrender^ at discretion, and to 
submit to a humiliating 

Treaty, 1277. 

Articles. — ^The Welsh Prince to 

1. Pay Edward £60,000, (or, marks). 

2. Cede four hundreds, between Chester and Conway, 
a Hold Anglesea in fee. 

4. Do homage to Edward, 
who, graciously, remitted the money, and, on Llewellyn's 
returning with him, and doing homage at Westminster, 
gave up Elinor to her husband, who, then, returned home. 

David received, as his reward, knighthood, large estates, 
and an English Earl's daughter for wife. 

Ere the Lapse of many years, there was a renewal of the 

WAR WITH ENGLAND, 1282-83. 

Origin. — General indignation at the insolence and en-, 
croctchments of JSdward's officers, and discontent, in the 
districts ceded by treaty, at the introduction therein of 
English law. 

Events. — ^The Welsh, thus roused, broke out into re- 
bellion, and flocked to the standard of Llewellyn, (who 
was joined by David, penitent for his treachery, and ex- 
asperated by his timber being felled, by the English, to 
make a road through a forest), or swarmed in the marches, 
to harry and slaughter. 

Hawarden Castle was surprised, hy David, 1282, and 

FUnt, and Bhuddlan, Castles, were invested^ hy 
Llewellyn and David, united. 

Edward, sending a fleet to Anglesea, set up his standard 
at Worcester, and thence, sent an offer of terms, which 
being refused, he marched into North Wales, while, at the 
same time, a strong body of English assembled at Car- 
marthen, learning which, 

Llewelljrn hastened South. At Builth, he was^ while 
unarmed^ and on his way to ]om Yiia ioT^^^ ^oj^^xys^^^^^ 
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and challenged, by Adam Frankton, an English knight^ 
to whom he was unknown, and, accepting, was slaill, 
Dec. 11, 1282) his head, upon his corpse being recognized, 
being cut off, and sent to the King, (who had it for- 
warded to London, and hung, garlanded, on the Tower). 
The same day, the Welsh army was brought to hatile^ 
on the 

Banks of the Wye — English victorious. 
E, com. — Edmund Mortimer. 

From the moment of LleweUyn's death, may be reckoned 
the 

Conquest of Wales, 1282,— for, though his brother 
succeeded, nominally, to the Principality, the chiefs at 
once made their submission, and 

David, failing in an attempt to renew the contest, was 
hunted down by his countrymen, and, within six months, 
run to earth, and sent, prisoner, to JRhuddlan. Shortly 
after, there was held, to try him, an English 

Parliament, of Acton Burnell, (Shrewsbury), 1283, 
which condemned him " to be drawn to the gallows as a 
traitor to the King, who had made him a Knight, — to be 
hanged, as a murderer of a gentleman at Hawarden, — to 
have his bowels burnt, because he had profaned, by 
assassination, the mystery of Christ's passion, — and to have 
his quarters distributed through the country, because he 
had, in different places, compassed the death of the 
King." 

David was executed, 1283, in strict accordance with 
this sentence, (which was, thenceforth, the model in the 
capital punishment of traitors, till the reign of George 

Edward, now, spent nearly a year in measures for secur- 
ing his conquest,— repairing old, and building new, castles, 
— expelling the Welsh from many towns, and replacing 
them by English,— making the English law obligatory in 
criminal cases, and dividing all Wales not under the rule 
of the marches into counties aad hundreds, with sheriffs, 
&c. 

Wales was formally annexed to England, by the 
" Statute of Wales," enacted at Ehuddlan, 1284. In 
the same yesur, 
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Prince Edward was born, at Caernarvon Castle, and 
invested, by his father, with the title of "Prince of 
Wales," (the story running that the King asked the 
Welsh if they would acknowledge, as their ruler, a prince 
who could not speak a word of English, — that they cor- 
dially assented, — and that, then, he produced to them 
the new-bom Prince. Tradition has it, also, that Edward 
caused all the bards, in whom he recognized the real 
strength of the opposition to himself, to be assembled, at 
Conway, and massacred. This is, however, now, generally 
regarded as fiction). 

SCOTCH AEFAIBS, 

in this reign, are of great interest and importance, com- 
mencing with the 
Dispute for the Crown, — of which the 
Origin, — was the death of Margaret, " Maid of Nor- 
fpajtf," daughter of Eric, King of Norway, and of Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander III., 1290. — Alexander III. dying, 
of a fall, 1286, his little grand-daughter, then only three, 
was left his heiress, and accepted as Queen of Scotland, 
six regents being appointed to manage affairs, during her 
minority. 

Edward, seeing presented a fine opportunity for uniting 
the two countries, proposed a marriage between his eldest 
son, and Margaret, to which the regents agreed. She died, 
however, at the Orkneys, on her way to Scotland, and left 
the succession unsettled. 

Thirteen competitors, in all, speedily rose up, and 
asserted their claim ; of these only three, however, could 
pretend to any serious title, viz, : — 

1. John Balliol, Lord of Galloway, grandson of Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of David, of Huntingdon, brother of 
WiUiam, " the Lion." 

2. Bobert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, son of Isabel, second 
dattghter of David. 

8. Hastings, Lord of Abergavenny, grandson of Ada, 
third dattghter of David. 



A clear view of this question of B\icceaa\atv\^ '^t^^'wsNft.^ 
in the following 
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Table illuitrating the Dispute for the Scotch Crown. 

Henry, Prince of Scotland. 



William, " the Lion." David, Earl of 

I Huntingdon. 
Alexamdsb IL 

Alexander III., 
d, 1286. 

Margaret, m. Eric, 
King of Norway. 

Margaret, " Maid of 
Norway," d, 1290^ 



Margaret, m, Isabella, m. Ada, m. 
Alan, of Galloway. Kobert Bruce. Henry Hastinga. 

Devorgild,m. RoheTi^BrUCe. Henry Hastings. 
John Balliol. | 

I John Hastings 

John BalhoL 



The claim of Hastings was so manifestly feeble that he 
offered to accept J of the Kingdom, which proposition was 
negatived, on the ground that the inheritance was not 
divisible. 

The contest lay, really, between Balliol, and Bruce, the 
question between them turning on a point of law, then, 
not clearly defined, — viz., whether primogeniture, (by 
which Balliol claimed), or nearness of descent from the 
original stem, (on which Bruce based his title), constituted 
the better claim. 

The contest was bitter, and threatened to end in civil 
war, to avert which, and to settle the dispute, the Bishop 
of St. Andrews, and, perhaps, (for the point is much de- 
bated), the Scotch Parliament, solicited the good oflfices of 

Edward I., as TImpire between the competitors. — The 
English King, seeing herein, no doubt, the means of even- 
tually annexing Scotland, jumped at the idea, and, at once, 
ordered his barons, and the nobles and Commons of Scot- 
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land, with the competitors, (his summons to the two latter 
being worded with studied ambiguity), to attend a 

Meeting, at Norham Castle, on the Tweed, May - Jane, 
1291, — at which, coming with a large army, Edward 
claimed to decide the dispute in his alleged rights as feudal 
lord of Scotland, and demanded letters-patent, acknow- 
ledging him as such. 

The Scots, stunned with the demand, were silent, where- 
upon the King, to make their decision appear unfettered, 
told them to retire, consult, and come to a decision. 

Though full of indignation at the conduct of Edward, 
they found themselves powerless to resist him, and, accord- 
ingly, offered no opposition to his proposal. 

Edward, accepting this as a consent, now summoned th3 
competitors to a 

Meeting, at Berwick,— and demanded of them the ac- 
knowledgment of his feudal sovereignty, which they, (nine 
of them assembling), readily gave liim, whereupon he hi"st 
reduced the claimants to two — Balliol, and Bruce — and, 
then, ordered the appointment of 80 Scotch 

Commissioners,— 40 for Balliol, and 40 for Bruce, and 
added 24 Englishmen — to examine the question, and 
report the result to him, he engaging to give his award 
during the following year. In the interim, he, by consent 
of the competitors, held the national fortresses. 

The Commissioners, (as well as the most leameci law- 
yers of Europe, to whom the King referred the question), 
gave their decision in favor of the principle of primo- 
geniture, and, accordingly, 

Edward pronounced sentence, in Balliori favor, Nov. 1293. 

7^he latter, then, did homage to Edward, as his feudal 
lord, " for himself and his heirs, and the whole kingdom of 
Scotland,"— received back the national fortresses, — and 
assumed the Crown. 

BallioVa Reign, 1292-96, — was short, and troubled. 

Edward, (with, it is generally agreed, the design of 
goading Balliol into rebellion against him, and, thereby, 
giving him an excuse for seizing upon the coveted sove- 
reignty of Scotland), almost immediately upon the new 
monarch's accession, commenced a course of citations to 
him to appear in London, and answer before his liege-lord 
appeals made by his subjects against his decisions, no less 
thaa six of these summonses reaching him within a year. 
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This treatment, sufficiently galling, was aggravated by the 
unjust, harsh, cavalier, manner in which these appeals 
were heard, he being refused a procurator, and required 
to appear as a private person, while in one case he was 
sentenced to pay damages. 

Balliol was weak-minded, (probably, one of Edward's 
main reasons for preferring him to the other claimantsX 
and gentle, but was roused to such indignation at this 

Eersistent course of insult, that he determined to assert 
is freedom. 

He found the nobles nothing loath, and the juncture, (in 
consequence of Edward's being entangled with France^ 
favorable. The first step in revolt was the conclusion of an 

Alliance, offensive and defensive, between France 
and Scotland, 1295, (to be cemented by the marriage 
of Balliol's son to the French King's niece), — this being 
the commencement of that intimate connection which 
existed between the two countries during so many cen- 
turies. 

Upon hearing of this treaty, Edward, thinking the con- 
test with Philip of minor importance to the reduction of 
Scotland, hastened North, with his army. Meanwhile, he 
sent before him a messenger ordering the attendance of 
Balliol before him, at Newcastle, which command, the 
Scotch monarch refused, and, thus, rendered inevitable 

WAK WITH ENGLAND, 1296,— its 

Origin, — being, simply, BatlioVs revolt, (as just nai'- 
rated). 

Events, — ** First blood " was drawn in consequence of 
a love affair of De Eos, Lord of Werk. Edward, seizing 
upon this as a sufficient pretext, hastened to form the 
siege of 

Berwick. — English victorious, 

E. com, — Edward I. 

S. „ .—Sir W. Douglas. 

The town was taken by storm, Mar. 30, the enemy's 
loss being 7,000. 

An English force now pushed on, and encountered the 
Scots in battle, at 

Dnnbar, Ap. 27. — E, completely victorious, 

E. com, — John de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey. 

S* corns. — Earlf of Baehan, Lennox, and Mar. 
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The enemy's loss is estimated, variously, at from 10,000 
to 20,000! 

The whole country now speedily submitted, — 
Balliol resigned his Crown, and signed an instru- 
ment of renunciation, — and the Scotch barons swore fealty 
to Edward, who, then, returned to England, leaving 

De Warrenne Guardian, and Governor, of Scotland; 
with the chief castles in the Lowlands in English occupa- 
tion, and taking with him the Scotch regcdia^ and the 
celebrated stone on which the monarchs sat, as a coronation 
chair, at Scone, and leading in his train the unfortunate 
Balliol, who was, on reaching London, thrown into the 
Tower, (where he remained for two years, at the end of 
which, on the Pope's intercession, he was released, and 
voluntarily retired, on parole, to France, where he died, 
1814). 

Scotland seemed, now, completely pacified, but there 
broke out, very speedily, the stem 

WAB OE INDEPENDENCE, 1297-120^: renewed, 1306-1823. 

Origin. — The rising of Sir William Fa^^oce, a Scotch 
knight, of ah ancient family in the West, of immense sta- 
ture and strength, of leonine courage, and a noble mind 
and lofty virtue— a rare model of a patriot. Having slain 
an English officer, whose insolence had provoked him, he 
became an outlaw, and, speedily, assembled a large force 
of fugitives from justice or oppression, and men of broken 
fortune, into whom he succeeded in iuf using his own daring 
and ardor. 

At first, he, living with his followers, in the woods, 
engaged in small enterprises against the English, but, en- 
couraged by his success, at length came boldly forward as 
the champion of Scotch liberty. 

Other leaders, (amongst them Bruce), followed his ex- 
ample, and, soon, the national cause seemed to give some 
hope of success. 

Events, — The exploits of Wallace, and the other chiefs, 
(who spared none of the enemy that fell into their hands), 
determined the Governor to march the army of the North 
into Scotland. 

Upon its appearance, most of the leaders, whom 
jealousies, unfortunately, prevented from combining, capi- 
tulated. 
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Wallace, however, retirinff with his forcejdetermined upon 
attacking Ormesby, the Justiciary, a violent tyrant, to whom 
De Warrenne had entrusted tlie government, at Scone. 

Ormesbf/f forewarned, Jled in haste, and barely escaped, 
leaving^ however, his treasure to Wallace, Many other of 
the English officers followed the Justiciary's example, 
and sought safety in flight. 

Edward, learning of Wallace's outbreak just as he was 
starting for Guienne, held lo his purpose, and embarked 
for the Continent; while the Governor of Scotland, col- 
lecting a large army, prepared to crush the uprising. 
Marching to Stirling, he found his great antagonist on 
the other side of the Forth, prepared to give battle^ at 

Cambuskenneth, (near Stirling), Sept. 10, 1297.— 
Scots completely victorious. 

S, com, — Wallace. 

K „ — De Warrenne, 

Surrey determined on crossing, and attacking Wallace, 
who, however, fell upon him, when only 5,000 of his troops 
were over the narrow bridge, and indQicted upon him a 
most terrible defeat, at least half of the English being 
slain, among these being Cressingham, the Treasurer, who 
was so utterly detested by them that the Scots flayed him, 
and made saddles and girths of his skin. 

Warrenne now hastened across the Border, in panic. 

Wallace, during the winter, made an 

Incursion into England, — wasting the North, with 
fire and sword, as far as Durham, and returned richly 
spoil-, and glory-, laden. 

Edward, having concluded terms with France, returned, 
next year, to find his strong arm needed in Scotland. 
Assembling as large an army as possible, from England, 
Wales, and Ireland, he advanced into Scotland, with over 
80,000 men. He found the country almost clear, till he 
reached, and encountered the enemy in battle at, 

Falkirk, Jnly 22, 12d8.^English completely vic- 
torious. 

E. com, — Edward I. 

S, „ —Wallace. 

The Scots were posted behind a morass, with their pike- 
men drawn up in circular bodies — both which circum- 
stances were greatly against the enemy, who, however. 
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eventually overcame the difficulty of the swamp, — made 
openings, by means of their archers, in the pike-bands, — 
and, finally, defeated the Scots so thoroughly, that their 
loss exceeded 30,000. This was one of the most disastrotte 
battles the Scots have ever fought, 

Wallace escaped, and again retired to the greenwood.'' 

This victory, seemingly a death-blow to Scotch freedom, 
turned out almost resultless, the English, after reducing 
the South, being compelled to retire across the Border, 
from want of provisions, leaving the wliole of the north 
of the island independent, under Bruce, and Comyn, his 
nephew, under whom, especially, (Wallace's influence 
having departed), the war continued to be carried on, 
feebly, however, until 1303, when the 

Scotch took the field with vig;or, and, marching South, 
compelled the English to give up 

Stirling Castle. — They, then, encountered the enemy 
in battle at 

Koslin, (Edinburghshire), Feb. 24, 1303.— /Sco^s vic- 
torious, 

S» corns, — ^Goxnyii; Simon Fraser, ('<a gallant knight"). 
JS, com, —John de Segrave, (the Guardian). 
The English retired, leaving the enemy in possession of 
the field. 

Shortly after, Edward concluded peace with France, 
and once again turned his attention to Scotland, assembling 
a large army and fleet, for a thoroughly systematic 

Invasion of Scotland, 1303,— which perfectly suc- 
ceeded, he marching unopposed, (the fleet keeping pace 
at the side of the army and supplying its needs), from 
one end of Scotland to the other, — ravaging the open, 
reducing the castles, and compelling the nobles, including 



Wallace hung on his march, but found few and small 
chances of distinguishing himself. The only successful 
resistance made to the invader was in the siege of 
Stirling Castle. — English victorious. 
E. com, — Edward I. 
S, „ —Sir W. Oliphant. 

The. Castle had held out several months, when Edward 
undertook its reduction : it surrendered July 20. 
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The country was now reduced, but Edward did not feel 
safe as long as 

Wallace remained at large. Accordingly, he diligently 
sought to find his retreat, and, finally, by the treachery of 
a false friend. Sir John Monteith, " the lion of Scotland " 
\vas betrayed into the hands of the King, who, with a 
cruelty, and a meanness of soul, little to be expected from 
him, had him carried, in chains, to London, — tried as a 
traitor and rebel, (though he had never sworn fealty to 
England), — and executed, with the usual barbarities of 
drawing and quartering, at Smithfield, 1305. 

Scotland was now regarded as, and appeared to be, a 
completely conquered country. Soon, however, it saw 
the 

WAB OF INDEPEirOENCE BENEWEO, 1306-1328,— 

having, as its 

OingiUy — the determination of Robert Bruce^ (grand- 
son of the competitor of that name), to free his countrt/, 
and mount its throne. 

This young noble, who had been living at the English 
Court, high in the Royal favor, having resolved to attempt 
the enterprise, took into his confidence, and received pro- 
mise of support from. Corny n, who, however, played the 
traitor, by revealing the matter to the King, whereupon, 
Bruce, gaining an inkling of the treachery, fled to Scot- 
Lind, 1305. 

Early next year, at an 

Assembly, at Dumfiries, of Scotch nobles, —he 

called upon his peers to rise, on behalf of their country. 

The powerful Comyn opposed, but was removed, from 
his path, by Bruce, who, meeting him in the cloisters of 
the Grey Friars, stabbed him, Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick 
running in afterwards, and making sure of his death 
Feb. 1306. 

This deed roused the nation, and Scotland was soon, 
again, in arms. 

Events, — Bruce was solemnly crowned, in March, 
after which he took the field, and speedily drove the 
English out of every part of Scotland but those for- 
tresses which they held. 
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Edward, to check the progress of the enemy, sent 
North a large invading force, which engaged the Scots in 
battle^ at 

Methven, (Perth), Jime 19, 1306. — English vie- 
torioua. 

E, com. — Aymer de Valence, (Earl of Pembroke). 

S, „ — Bobert Brnoe, 
who, attacked unexpectedly, was, in spite of heroic struggle, 
utterly defeated, and compelled to refuge in Bathlin, in 
the Western Isles. 

Edward, now, visited Scotland, and dealt out severe 
measures, ordering all who had aided, or abetted, Comyn^s 
murderers, and all taken with arms in hand, to be exe- 
cuted ; he, also, sent Bruce's wife, daughter, and sisters, 
prisoners, to England. 

In the succeeding spring, the Scotch king emerged from 
his retreat, and, taking the field, met Pembroke in battle^ 
at 

London Hill, (Ayr), May 10, 1307 — English vic- 
torious. 
£. com. — Aymer de Valence. 
S. „ — ^Bobert Bmce. 

Edward, boiling over with rage at this new rising, again 
took the field, with a great army, and advanced Border- 
wards, by way of Carlisle, dying, however, on the way, but 
with his last breath, compelling his son to swear to continue 
the war until Scotland should be completely reduced, and 
ordering that his remains should be carried before the 
army. 

IBISH AFFAIES. 

The Barons within the Pale, (t.^., that part of the 
Island — the S.E. — wherein the English settlers dwelt), 
held the . 

First English Parliament, 1296. 
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CONTEMFOSABT SOVEEEIGNS. 



Scotland. 
Alexandbb III. 
Mabgabet. 
John (Balliol). 
(Interregnum.) 
EoBEBT (£buce)I. 

France. 

Philip IIL 
Philip IV. 



Germany. 

(Interregnum.) 

RODOLPH. 

(Interregnum.) 
Adolphus. 
Albebt. 

Spain. 

Caitile. 

Alfonso X. 
Sancho IV. 
Febdinand IV. 

Arragon. 
James I. 
Peteb III. 
Alfonso IIL 
James IL 



Popes. 

Gbegobt X. 
Innocent V. 
Adbian V. 
John XXI. 
Nicholas IIL 
Mabtin IV. 

HONOBTDS IV. 

Nicholas IV. 
Celestinb V. 
Boniface VIII. 
Benedict XI. 
Clement V. 



EDWAED n., ("of Caernarvon"). 

Dates.— Ap, 25, 1284, at Caernarvon; July 8, 1307- 
1327, Sept. 21, (having been deposed Jan. 20), in Berkeley 
Castle, by the assassin's hand. 

After his deposition, the King was taken to, successively, 
Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley, Castles, in custody of Sir 
John Maltravers, to whom, in consequence of a fear of a 
reaction in Edward's favor, resulting from the growing 
feeling of disgust at the connection between Isabella and 
Mortimer, was, afterwards, added Lord Berkeley. 

As deputies of the latter, there were appointed two 
knights, Goumay, and Ogle. These inhuman ^ wretches, 
with Maltravers, acting as tools of Mortimer, strove, by a 
course of harshness and ill-treatment, to end his life, and, 
failing in this, accomplished Edward's actual murder, in a 
manner fiendishly cruel and ingenious, so that no outward 
marks of violence were apparent, the fearful shrieks, how- 
ever, with which the victim filled the castle betraying liis 
assassins. The next day, the corpse was publicly exhibited, 
with a pretence of natural death, and, then, secretly con- 
rej-ed to, and buried at, Gloucester. 
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Descent, &C.— Fourth son of Edward I., and Eleanor, 
became heir soon after his birth, by the death of his only- 
surviving elder brother, — in 1297, by Royal command, 
received the oath of fealty, and was appointed Regent, on 
occasion of his father's visiting Flanders, — commanded a 
division, in the Scotch wars, committing therein, it is said, 
in one instance, such cruelty as to draw forth the paternal 
rebuke,— in 1306, made Duke of Guienne. 

Claim. — Good^ — as nearest lineal heir of Edward I., 
who was rightful sovereign. 

Married,— (1308), Isabella, (1295-1357), daughter of 
Philip IV., of France, — contracted to Edward when only 
4, — sent for, by him, as soon as he mounted the Throne, 
and, impatient of ensuing delay, sailed to Boulogne, where 
the union took place, — neglected from the first, by Edward, 
for his favorite, Gaveston, being kept without money, and 
so generally ill-used that she declares herself, in a letter to 
her father, " the most wretched of wives," — gradually, as 
she grew older, acquired more consideration and influence, 
being sufficiently powerful to reconcile Edward and his 
Barons, 1313, — ^six years later, on another outbreak, sided 
with the Opposition. (Her history, from her crossing to 
France to the death of her husband, is narrated elsewhere, 
and must be supplied, in sketching her life.) 

Edward III., upon assuming the sovereignty, shut her 
up, with a (reduced) dower of ^^3,000 annually, at Castle 
Risings, (Norfolk), where he paid her a visit of ceremony 
yearly : her confinement lasted 27 years. 

" Since the days of the fair and false Elfrida, of Saxon 
celebrity, no queen of England has left so dark a stain 
on the annals of female royalty as the consort of Edward 
XL" 

Issne.— Edward III.; John, (of Eltham), Earl of Corn- 
wall, (d. 1334) ; Eleanor, {d. 1355), m. Duke of Gueldres ; 
Joan, (d. 1357), m. David II., (son of Robert Bruce), 
King of Scotland. 

Character. — In form, countenance, and manner, like 
his father. 

Without valor, or military ability : as a ruler, weak ; in- 
different to his country's welfare, and placing the govern- 
ment in the hands of worthless favorites ; and aiming to 
set himself above the Constitution. Not so tyrannical, 
only because not so able and bold, as his father. 
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Essentially, and degradedly, sensual ; cruel ; irresolute, 
fickle, and faithless. 
A very indiflPerent husband. 

Some have regarded Edward as a man " innocent and 
inoffensive," (i/wme), the troubles of whose reign were 
owing to the "seditious grandees" and the "impatient 
populace," who took advantage of Edward's weakness to 
throw on him all the blame. This view, however, is not 
just. Edward woa very weak ; but he was not only this, 
— he was an actively bad, an offensive^ monarch. 

Edward was in London, when his father died. Upon 
hearing of it, he hastened to Carlisle, where he received 
homage from the English. 

Having, then, abandoned the war with Scotland, and 
appointed De Vsilence Guardian of that country, he hurried 
back, to prepare for his coronation, and marriage. 

WABS, 

WITH 8C0TLAND,^ee Scotch Affairs.' 

UrSITEBECTIONS. 

1. OF THE BABOHS, 1312; with preceding QTTABBELS, 
1308; 1810-12. 

Cause. — Edwar<rs infatuated favoritism towards 
Piers de Oaveston, son of a Gascon knight, who had faith- 
fully served the late king, and had been rewarded by his 
son's being chosen as companion of young Edward, in 
which position, however, the former had acquired such a 
dangerously complete ascendancy over the weak Prince, 
that the latter's father, shortly before his death, acting for 
the country's welfare, banished the favorite, and exacted 
from the heir-apparent a promise that he would not recall 
him. 

No sooner, however, was his father dead, than Edward 
fetched, from abroad, his cherished minion, (the secret of 
whose influence lay in his agreeable society and in his 
skill and resource in providing continual pleasures and 
amusements), made him Earl of Coruwall, and bestowed 
on him estates fit for a prince ; gave him his niece, sister of 
the Earl of Gloucester, for wife ; and when, absent in 
France, fetching Isabella, left him Eegent, with unusual 
powers. 

OarestoD, though brave and able, unwisely, but natu- 
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rally, presumed upon his favored condition, and treated 
the English barons with haughty insolence, and contempt, 
and amused himself by applying sarcastic nicknames to 
even the highest of them, {e,g,^ Thomas, of Lancaster ; 
Pembroke ; and Warwick; whom, respectively, he calle(l 
" Old Hog " Joseph, the Jew ; " and, « Black Dog of the 
Wood"). 

The nobles were infuriated, by this treatment, and, the 
climax of insult being reached when they saw him in- 
stalled in the place of honor, at the Coronation, they, three 
days after that event, headed by Lancaster, demanded of 
Edwsurd the favorite's banishment, with a general reform 
of abuses. 

These demands being repeated, on Parliament's assem- 
bling, the King gave way, and 

Cfiveston was, nominally, banished, 1308,— Edward, 
however, really converting the sentence into a mark of 
favor and honor, by sending him away to Ireland, with 
the position of Lord-Lieutenant, greatly to the chagrin 
and rage of the Barons. 

Having, however, consented, at a 

ParlisUQieiLt, at Stamford, to redress various griev- 
ances, (and having, previously, privately grained over many 
of the nobles), it was allowed the 'K'ing to recaU 
Gaveston, 1309. 

Edward now gave the wildest scope to his extravagant 
fondness for Piers, and the latter displayed greater arro- 
gance and insolence than ever. 

He, and his master, having, by their extravagance, 
emptied the Treasury, the latter, perforce, summoned 
Parliament to meet, at York : the Barons, however, re- 
fused to appear, alleging that they feared danger, from 
their enemy Gaveston, — whereupon Edward, persuading 
him to retire, for the nonce, summoned another 

Parliament, at Westminster, 1310, — whither the 
nobles came, armed, with large retinues, and, having him 
at their mercy, compelled the King to consent to the 
appointment of a committee, to draw up ordinances for 
governing the kingdom, and regulating the Royal house- 
hold. The functions of this body, who were termed 

''Qrdainers,'' (1310-11), were decreed to last till the 
Michaelmas of 1311 ; by that time, they had drawn up, 
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for Edward to sign, an instrument, of which the following 
are the 

Main Ordinances,— I. Magna Charta, and all star 
tntes thereto conformable, to be observed. 

2. The King not to leave the kingdom, or make war, 
or appoint great Crown officers, without the consent of his 
baronage, in Parliament. 

3. All unlawful purveyance, and illegal imposts, to 
cease, and cei*tain new taxes on wool, doth, wine, and 
some other articles, to be abolished. 

4. The Sheriffs to be of sufficient property. 

5. Parliaments to be at least yearly, if not bienniaL 

6. Gaveston to be banished, in perpetuity, from 
England, and English territory, and all evil counsellors 
removed from the Court. 

Edward signed, and Gaveston refuged in Flanders, 
Oct, 1311. 

Finding himself, however, unable to do without his 
favorite, Edward,, within a few months, removed to York, 
to be out of the way of his Barons, and the latter were, 
shortly, astonished and enraged to hear of the 

EecaU of Qaveston, Jan., 1312. Immediately,a power- 
ful confederacy was formed, and they rose in 

INSUKBEGTION, I3I2, — under a bold and able 

Leader — the Earl of Lancaster, cousin-german of the 
King, the Earls of Warwick, Hereford, and Pembroke, 
being the other chiefs. 

Events. — Lancaster, with a body of troops, hastened to 
York, and thence, (finding his prey flown North), to New- 
^ castle, where he almost caught the fugitive King, and 
Gaveston, who, however, succeeded in getting off, by water, 
and reaching Scarborough, in the generally-considered im- 
pregnable castle of which place, Edward left the favorite 
in supposed safety, himseli going on to York. 

A Dody of the insurgents speedily formed the sieqe of 

Scarborough Castle. — Baronial party victorious. 

B. corns. — Earls of Surrey, and Pembroke. 

R. „ — Piers de Gaveston, 
who, starved out, capitulated^ the articles containing a 
provision that, should no accommodation be effected before 
jkuguat, the castle should be reatoted to him : meanwhile, 
he waa to be confined in "WalAiuglLotd Cj«a^i\ft« 
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Wben, however, he was beii^ conveyed thither, by 
Pembroke, he waa seized, at D^dington, by Warwick, 
with a band of retainers, and, by them, carried to War- 
wick Castle, whither immediately repaired Lancaster, 
Hereford, and Arundel, who, with Warwick, {ffoceeded to 
the 

Trial, condemnation (in spite of the articles of the capi- 
tulation), and Execution of Oayeetoa, on Blacklow 
Hill, (near Warwick), Jnne 19, 1318. 

The King, at first, threatened vengeanoe upon all who 
bad taken part against the dead favorite, but soon cooled 
down, and pardoned them, on condition that Gaveston 
should not be declared a traitor. 

8. OF THE BABOirs, 1321-22; 1826^^7. 

Cause, — Edward's favoritism for 

Hugh de Spenier, (or, le De Spenser), a young English- 
man, of high family, elegant, and accomplished, who had 
been a follower of Lancaster, but had entered the service 
of the King, who promoted him to that position of affection 
and honor which Gaveston had held, marrying him to a 
daughter of the Earl of Gloucester, (who had fallen at 
Bannockbum), allowing him to dispense Boyal favors at 
pleasure, and bestowing upon him, and his father, immense 
estates in South Wales. 

The new favourite, following a like course to that pur- 
sued by his predecessor, ezcit^ the rage and hostility of 
Lancaster and the confederate Barons, against himself 
and his father, (who was, however, a virtuous, wise, valiant, 
old nobleman, entirely guiltless of the offensive conduct of 
his son), and issued in uieir 

IHSTJJEU&EGTIOir, 1821.— The nobles entering London, 
with their troops, appeared before Parliament at West- 
minster, — presentea thereto charges against the De. 
Spensers of arrogatii^ to themselves tiie Boyal authority, — 
of preventing the nobility from having access to the King, 
— and, having, on these grounds, procured an Act for the 

Banishment of the De Spensers, Aug. 1321, com- 
pelled Edward's assent thereto, and the favorite and his 
taXher left England. 

Soon after, however, the Queen, travelling to Oaxiti^T- 
bury, was, on the way, refused a lodgiiig m ^iJti<^ CM^iXa 
one of the confederate nobleS| an in&vdt ^\n5^ «o \x)XS)K^ 
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popular feeling against their party, that the King was able 
to take the castle, and to effect the 

Eecall of the De Spensers, (1321), within three 
months of their banishment 

The Barons' chief strength lying in the Welsh marches, 
Edward now hastened thither, with an army, Lancaster, 
(joined by Hereford), with his allies, assembled in force, 
but, finding himself unable to make headway against the 
King, fled North, expecting, there, assistance from the 
Scots, with whom he had m^e a secret treaty. 

Edward pursued vigorously, — the EarFs plans of defence 
were frustrated, whUe his forces daily melted away : 
finally, he made a stand, and risked all, in hattle^ at 

Boroughbridge, (Yrks.), Mar. 16, 1322.— iZoyaZis^a 
mctorioua, 

K corns. — Sir Simon Ward; Sir Andrew Barclay. 

B, „ — Thomas, Earl of Lancaster. 

Hereford was slain, and 

Lancaster taken, — conducted, on a sorry jade, to Ponte- 
fract Castle, (one of his own), — hastily tried, (no defence 
being allowed), and condemned, and executed, six days 
after the battle, on an eminence near the Castle. 

Those captured in this battle were variously executed, 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, and mulct by for- 
feiture of portion of their estates. 

This success proved Edward's ruin, for, so elated with 
his triumph as to regard his opponents as entirely crushed, 
he cance Qed several of the Ordinances, loaded the De 
Spensers with greater honors than ever, bestowing upon 
them immense grants from the forfeited estates, and, 
generally, pursued a course that alienated the nation 
from him, and left him friendless in the day of his sore 
need. 

The plax;e of Lancaster, however, as leader of the con- 
federate Barons, was to be taken by the Queen herself, 
who, equally with them, detested De Spenser, as being her 
only-too-successful rival in her husband's affection, but 
who became associated and mixed up in the contest in a 
manner quite unforeseen. 
JPhllip v., of France, dying, his successor, 
CbArJea lV., (evidently seeking a pxetext for war, with a 
view to winning Edward's Erencb. poaaeaa\o\i'a^,o\i\rt^W"i» 
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that the latter had not attended his coronation, or done him 
homage, omran Gnienne. 

To compose this difference with the French King, it was 
decided that Queen Isabella, his sister, should visit Paris. 

In France, she met with a large number of the exiles 
of the Lancastrian party, and amongst them Roger Mor- 
timer, Lord of Wigmore, (who had escaped, after Borough- 
bridge.) Upon this nobleman, she, at once, placed her 
affections, becoming his paramour, and cast in her lot with 
the party to which he belonged. A treasonable correspond- 
ence was opened with its members in England, and plans 
were set in train for a descent upon England. 

The Queen now sent to her husband to say that her 
brother would accept the homage of Prince ikiward, for 
Guienne, if his father would give him the Duchy, and 
send him across to take the oaths : this, the King, by his 
favorite's advice, did, and thus did his mother, by craft, 
gain possession, for her party, of the person of the heir- 
apparent, at this critical juncture, 1325. 

Charles received his nephew's homage, and invested him 
with the Duchy, — but the Queen, though her business was, 
thus, done, took no step for returning home, whereupon 
her husband, who had heard, to his horrified suxprise, 
of the state of affairs, sent to demand her return, with the 
Prince, to which she replied that she would not go back, 
till De Spenser should be, for ever, removed from the 
Sling's presence and Councils. 

Isabella, now, visited Flanders, — affianced young Edward, 
(on her own responsibility), to Philippa, daughter of the 
Count of Hainault, — and, by the help of this prince, 
assembled a force of 3,000 men, with whom she embarked, 
from the harbour of Dort, for the 

INVASION OF ENGLAND, (which was arranged to be 
SUPFOBTED BY A BISING OF the confederate BABONS, 
who were prepared to join her), landing at Orwell, (Suf- 
folk), Sept. 24, 1326-1327. 

Joined by the allied nobles and their following, and by 
the very forces sent against her by the Eling, the Queen 
moved inland, easily and unopposed, so general and pro- 
found was her husband's unpopularity. 

He, with the hope of raising ita \oy«l "^^cs^^^ ^^»a»ft^^ 
with the two De Spensers, into the "WeaX., i^MaxL^Vo^ 
Ilia design, left at Bristol, as goyemoT oi 
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father of his favorite, and, with the latter, embarked for 
Luudy Isle. 

The invaders, advancing, by way of Oxford, fast upon 
Edward's heels, speedily reached, and formed the siege of^ 

Bristol, — which, in consequence of the garrison mutiny- 
ing against him, was mirrendered^ hy De Spenser, (the elder 
— now 90 years old), who was, then, executed, as a traitor, 
on a gibbet, his corpse being, afterwards, cut in pieces, 
and thrown to the dogs, 1326; 

Edward, and the favorite, were driven, by a contrary 
wind, to land at Swansea, whence they passed to Neath 
Abbey, and there hid. They were, however, speedily 
discovered, and taken, the King being sent to Kenilwortn 
Castle, in custody of the Earl of Keml worth. Young 

De Spenser was condemned^ as a traitor, on the follow- 
ing 

Cha/rgea : — l. Unduly influencing the Bang, — widen- 
ing the breach between 1dm and his subjects,— and advis- 
ing Lancaster's execution. 

2. Hiring persons to assassinate the Queen. 

3. Conveying away the King, and the Eoyal treasures. 
— and executed, at Hereford. 

Isabella, now, with Mortimer, supreme, assembled, in 
the King's name, 

Faxliament, at Westminster, Jan 7,. 1327, at which 
there were preferred^ against the King, 

Charges, — of l. Indolence. 

2. Incapacity, 

3. Losing Scotland. 

4. Oppressing the Church. 

5. Cruelty to the Barons. 

These were dectoed proved, whereupon, 

Edward was formally deposed, and his eldest son 
raised to the sovereignty, (nominally — the real power 
resting in the Queen, and her lover). 

A deputation was then sent to Kenilworth Castle to 

Edwardy who, making " a virtue of necessity," accep- 
ted his dieposition, and his son's accession, actually 
humbly thanking the Barons, for allowing the Crown to 
remain in hia family. 
TtiereupoUf a 

AioelainatioxL wad isBned, — declamg xlax 
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Edward, late King England, of his own good will, 
and with the advice and consent of his Parliament, had 
put himself ont of the government, and had granted 
and willed it to Sir Edward, his eldest SOn and heir." 

ECCLESIASTICAL APFAIBS. 

Primates.— Robert Winchelsea ; Walter ReyDolds. 

Taking advantage of Edward's weakness, the Pope re- 
newed his encroachments, but was firmly resisted by Par- 
liament, who made it one of the main charges against the 
King that he had allowed Bulls to be introduced into 
England. 

The clergy obtained the earHest Parliamentary achnow- 
ledqment of their rights and privileges, in the celebrated 
statute, 

*• Articnli Cleri,"— which consisted of le articles, (with 
answers, made by Edward, by the advice of the Council), 
setting forth certain grievances, suffered by the Church of 
England, and its bishops and clergy. 

VASIOUS KATTEBS. 

For some years, of this reign, there was great distress and 
suffering, owing to 

Famine, (with consequent Plagne), — caused, chiefly, 
by bad harvests, the worst portion of the period beinff 
from 1314-1318, during which, even the Boyal household 
with difficulty procured food, the poor fed on offal and roots, 
and brewing was forbidden, in order to save the grain. 
The nobles distrusted most of their retainers, who filled 
the country with murder and pillage. 

Earthenware came into use. 

Bills of Exchange were introduced. 

Earls, and Barons, are first called ''Peers,** in the 
Act exiling the De Spensers, 1321. 

The Houses of 

Lords and Commoss,— were divided as at present: 
they had, from the first, been separate houses, but up to 
Edward II.'s reign, the Knights had sat with the Peers ; 
henceforth, they formed part of the Commons. 

Sonthwark was united to London, and placed wsLdsst 
the Lord M^yoi^a jurisdiction. 
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The Order of 

Knights Templars was, for certain alleged crimes and 
offences, suppressed, 1312, first in France, and, then, in 
England, and Ireland. 

SCOTCH AFFAIRS. 

Edward entered, at his accession, on the bj-his-father- 
enjoined 

INYASIOK OF SCOTLAND, 1807,— but, after marching a 
little way into the country, made peace with some of the 
nobles, at Dumfries, — appointed Pembroke, Guardian, — 
and returned to England. 

Bruce, taking advantage of the new Sling's weakness 
and sloth, continued, slowly, but surely, to pursue the work 
of releasing Scotland, and, in three years, had all the 
country, excepting a few fortresses, in his power. Edward 
now awoke to the fact of what he had lost, and, assem- 
bling an army, undertook, in company with Gaveston, an 

INVASION OF SCOTLAND, 1310,— issuing in his retreating, 
at the end of one campaign, whereupon, Bruce succeeded 
in reducing nearly all the fortresses held by the English, 
excepting 

Stirling Castle, (besieged 1313- 14), the only import- 
ant one left them, and even this, its governor, Mowbray, 
had consented to surrender, if not relieved by a certain 
date. 

Meanwhile, however, Gaveston dead, all parties were 
united, and, thus, the Kingdom's force was available 
against the Scots. Accordingly, Edward, collecting, from 
Saxony, Flanders, Ireland, and Wales, 100,000 men, set 
out upon his disastrous 

INVASION OF SCOTLAND, 1814.— Reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of Stirling, shortly before the date fixed for 
surrender, the King found Bruce, posted within two miles 
of the place, with a morass on one side, and a hill on the 
other, (which |)revented the possibility of his being sur- 
rounded), while, in front, he had caused deep pits to be 
dug, filled with brush, and covered with sod, so as to appear 
a grassy plain. The Scotch force consisted of only 30,000 
men, (veterans, however, burning with patriotism, and 
bent on "death or victory"), with a reserve of 15,000 
camp-followers, posted out of sight. 
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The two armies joined issue in the memorable battle of 
Bannockbnni, June 24, 1314. — Scots completely mo- 
Uyrioua. 
8, com, — Bobert Bmoe. 
E. „ —Edward II. 

Previously to the general engagement, Bruce slew, in 
single combat, an English Knight, De Boon, who rode out, 
in challenge, between the armies. 

The English archers, and infantry, opened the battle so 
favorably for their side, that Bruce was compelled to call 
up his reserves : meanwhile, however, the enemy's cavalry 
had, in charging, become fatally entangled amongst the 
pitfaUs, so that, they were, on the Scotch monarch's 
charging, with the f reshly-brought-up forces, easily thrown 
into utter disorder, the panic spreading to the rest of 
the army, and issuing in a general stampede, pell-mell, in 
hot haste : pursuit was made for sevei^ miles, and im- 
mense numbers of English were slain while attempting 
to pass the Forth. The English monarch barely escaped, 
being admitted, by the Earl of March, to Dumfries, and 
escaping, thence, by sea, to Berwick. 

By this grand victory, which cost Edward 30,000 men, 
and his treasures, and military engines and stores, the 

Independence of Scotland was completed, and 
Bmce established on the Throne. 

A few days after, 

Stirling Castle, defended by Philip de Mowbray, 
capitulated to Edward Bruce. 

Bruce now obtained the restitution, by exchange, of his 
wife and other relatives, (who had remained prisoners 
since their capture) ; negotiations for a treaty were, how- 
ever, broken off, in consequence of Edward's refusing to 
acknowledge Bruce as King. A 

Trace, for two yeara, was concluded, between Edward 
and Bruce, 1319, but not ratified, so that, on its expira- 
tion, hostilities were resumed, the Scots making 

INCURSIONS INTO ENGLAND, as far as the Humber, 
slaying and ravaging : Edward was powerless against 
them, owing to his quarrel with the Barons. After, 
however, the battle of Boroughbridge, Edward found 
himself able to undertake an 

INVASION OF SCOTLAND, 1322.— Bruce, however, cut 
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off all possible support from him, and, so, frustrated his 
enterprise, which, accordingly, he abandoned. 
Finally, both sides being weary of the contest, a 
Truce, for 13 years, was agreed upon, 1383, but did 
not last its time. 

mSH AFFAIBS. 

Bruce's success in Scotland induced the Irish to hope 
for the recorery of their independence, by hia aid. 
Accordingly, they sent orer to nim a deputation, in 
response to whicl]^ he despatched his brother, Edward, to 
h&Mi the struggle for national freedom. 

Thi» 

WAB WITH EirOLAin), 1815 -la,— was, at first, propi- 
tious, to Ireland, and 
Edward Bruce was crowned King of Ulster, 1315. 

Soon, however, came heavy reverse, in the battle of 

Aihenree, (GalwayX Aug. lO, 1316. — English mc- 
iariom. 

E. com. — ^Lord Sd. Birmingham. 

/. „ — ^Phelim OXonnor, King of Connang^t. 

This victory, costing 11,000 Irish lives, was virtually the 
gui^va of the movement. 

At this juncture, Bobert Bruce, himseli^ landed ia the 
Island, with a large army, and did great mischief in the 
South, his troo^, however, suffering fearful privations 
and loss, and being, by him, withdrawn, without effecting 
anything of importance. 

This attempt to disunite Ireland from England received 
a final blow, at the battle of 

^ Dujidalk, (Louth), Oct 5, 1318. — English victor- 
ions. 

E. com, — lord Birmingham. 

/. „ — Sir Edward Bruce, (who was slain). 

Dublin University was founded, 130d. 
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C09TEHP3AABY SOTEBEI0NS. 



Scotland. 

BoBBBT (Brace) I. 

France. 

PhilifIV. 
Louis X. 
John L 
Philip V. 

chablbs rv. 



Oennany. 

Albkbt. 

Hbnbt VIL 
(Interregnum) 

L0UI8 rv., 

and Fbbdsbiok. 

Spain. 

Fbbdinabd nr. 

Alfonso XI. 



ArragoxL 
Jamb9 II. 
Alfonso IV. 

Popes. 

Clxicent V. 
John XXIL 



EDWAED m., ("of Windsor''). 

Dates.— Nov. 13, 1312, at Windsor ; Jan. 26, (redeiving, 
however, tke homage of the Peers on the preceding day), 
1327-1877, JoEie 21, at Shene, (Eichmond), from the 
wearing effects of trouble, and of grief for the death of the 
Black Prince. 

Descent, ftc. — EMest son of Edward III., and Isabella. 

He was never Prince of Wales ; the title merged in the 
Crown, on his father's accession, and the latter did not 
make his son a fresh g^nt of it. 

Claim. — G'oorf,— bSng the heir of Edward II., whose 
tiUe was valid. 

Married,— 132a, Philippa, (?— 1369), daughter of Wil- 
liam, Connt of Hainault 

On Edward's accession, she crossed to England, travelled 
North to her betrothed, then engaged in the War with 
Scotland, and was married at York. 

She proved one of the ^eatest and best of the English 
Queen-consorts, — identifymg. herself, with rar& devotion 
and thoroughness, with, and laboring earnestly for, her 
husband's, and the nation's, welfare. 

Her memory deserves remembrance for, specially, 

1. Developing the cloth manufacture. 

2. Defeating the invasion of the Scots, under David. 

3. Fostering the coal-trade,^ (in the latter part of her 
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life), by her example in devoting special attention to 
certain mines on her own estates, in Tynedale. 

Her death proved a period to her husband's reputation, 
and the purity of the Court, which she had rigialy main- 
tained. 

Issue.— Edward, (** the Black Prince,") m, his consin, 
Joan, Countess of Kent, and d, 1376 ; William, of Hatfield, 
d. 1335 ; Lionel, Duke of Clarence, m. Elizabeth de Burgh, 
and d, 1368 ; John, of Gaunt, (Ghent), Duke of Lancaster, 
m, (1), Blanche, of Lancaster, (2), Constantia, of Castile, 
and d, 1399 ; Edmund, of Langley, Duke of York, m. 
Isabella, of Castile, d, 1402; William, of Windsor; Thomas, 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, m, Eleanor de Bohun, 
1397 ; Isabel, m, De Courcy, Duke of Bedford ; Mary, m 
John de Montfort, Duke of Brittany ; Margaret, m. «fohn 
Earl of Pembroke; Blanche ; and another aaughter. 

Character. — In person and appearance, greatly like 
Edward I., whom he closely resembled, mentally and 
morally, also. 

Of splendid personal valor; and unrivalled, as a captain, 
in his own, and scarcely surpassed in any other, age. 

A wise, prudent, energetic, humane, magnanimous, and, 
(in the widest sense), patriotic ruler; but tainted with the 
love of arbitrary power, (leading to unconstitutional and 
overbearing proceedings), which marked his grandfather. 

Of clear and penetrating intellect, and wide and varied 
mental scope. 

Ambitious; proud; impulsive, and hasty; warm-hearted, 
generous, and munificent. 

Virtuous and temperate, until the death of Fhilippa ; 
an ardent and courtly husband, and fond parent 

Taken all in all, one of the greatest, best, and most 
useful, of our sovereigns. 

WAES. 

1. WITH SCOTLAND,— we *• Scotch Affairs.'* 
8. WITH E&ANGE, 1339-40; renewed.l^-^l i renewed, 
1865-60. 

Origin. — 

jSdward*8 Claim to the French Throne, on the death 
of Charles 77., 1328, in opposition to Philip VI. (of 
Valois), — the case standing thus — 
I^hilip IV. had left three BOIis^ Iaxua, Phili^^ and 
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Charles, and a daughter, Isabella : all three sous reigned, 
and died without male issue ; Isabella married Edward 
II., and, so, became the mother of Edward III. 

Philip, of Valois, was son of Charles of Valois, brother 
of Philip IV. 

On the death of Charles IV., he succeeded as the near- 
est male heir, his title beiug disputed by 

£dward,who olaimed as the direct lineal heir, through his 
mother, — a claim which, as Philip contended, was invalid, 
hy the Frankish Salic Law, which excluded females from 
the French Crown. 

Edward, in response, contended that, though they could 
not succeed, yet females could convey the right, to the 
Throne, through their male offspriog. 

At this juncture, however, he was not in circumstances 
to assert his alleged right, by arms : accordingly, he gave 
way, when Philip was crowned, and, in generjd terms, did 
homage for Guienne. 

The matter remained in abeyance, for nine years, when 
there was a 

Benewal of Edward's Claim, 1337,— of which, the real 
Causes, — were 

1. Annoyance suffered, in connection with Quienne, by 
Edward. 

2. Aid to the Scots, and shelter to David Bruce, given 
by the French, 

Since Edward first asserted his right, there had been 
bom, (1332), to Jaue, Queen of Navarre, daughter of Louis 
X., (Isabella's eldest brother), a son, Charles^ and a son each 
to, also, Jane, and Margaret, the daughters of Philip Y., 
(Louis* next brother). These three youug princes, (on the 
very ground of that monarch's pretension), had a better 
claun than Edward. Indeed, so palpably bad was his 
cause, and so utterly unpopular in France, that he would, 
doubtless, have retired from the arena, had it not been for 
the grievances (just named), which he had against Philip, 
together with ambitious visions of the conquest of France, 
or at least, of the recovery of those portions lost by John. 
Having determined on prosecuting his purpose, 
Edward, in order to meet the case of the birth of Charles, 
&C., shifted the ground of his claim,— alleging, now, that 
the succession was to be regulated by ^xwmsIVj 
not hy descent from an elder branch. 
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Events of Wwr, — Edward gained, as allies, the Em- 
peror, (Louis) ; the Dakes of Brahant, and Gueldres ; the 
Archbishop of Cologne, and, (intending to commence 
operations from the side of Flanders), Jacob van Artevelde, 
the celebrated brewer of Ghent, and leader of the Flemish 
democrats. 

Philip, also, joined to himself the Kings of Navarre, and 
Bohemia ; the Dukes of Bretagne, Austria, and Lorraine; 
and most of the minor German princes. 

Having raised immense sums, by various taxes, and, 
therewitl^ fitted out powerful armaments, 

Edward sailed, from Orwell, to Antwerp, July, 1338, 
but found his allies dilatory, and, so, did nothing that 
year. He, however, entered uvon an 

Invajsiion of France, 1339.— As soon as he crossed 
the frontiers, he found himself deserted by his allies, and, 
Philip avoiding an engagement, was compelled to retreat, 
and satisfy himself by ravaging the frontier ; after which, 
he retired to England, having had all his enormous pre- 
parations for nothing. 

Next year was more propitious, being signalized by a 
great naval triumph. — 

Edward having assembled 400 ships, for a fresh expe- 
dition, Philip determined, with a large fleet, to intercept 
him, but was forestalled by the English King, who, sailing 
before he was expected, came upon the French squadron, 
and engaged it in battle, off 

Slnys, (Zealand, in Holland), June 24, 13^.— Eng- 
lish completely victorioua, 

B. com.— Edward III. 

F. corns. — Hugh Quieret ; Peter Bahnohet. 

The engagement, after lasting nine hours, ended in the 
French having 230 ships taken, and nearly all the rest 
destroyed, and 30,000 men, (it is said), slain, while the 
English had only two ships sunk, and 4,000 men killed. 

The news of this fight, (probably the most complete and 
bloody naval action on record), his ministers, not daring 
to themselves tell him, announced to Philip through the 
medium of his jester. 

Edward having landed, and mustered 200,000 men^ 
speedily formed the siege of 

Toumay, ISiO— but^ finding il too 
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his supplies failing, abandoned it, in a few weeks, and, his 
means being exhausted, consented to a 

Trace, — ^for nine months, which, before the expiration 
of that term, was extended to another year, 1340-1342. 
The 

WAB was BENE WED, 1342-45. 

Occasion of Menewal. — A disputed succession, in 
Brittany,— on the death of John, the third Duke of the 
name, the claimants being John de Montfort, surviving 
brother of the deceased Duke, and Charles, of Blois, 
(nephew of the French King), who had married Jane, 
daughter of the Duke's elder brother. 

The French peers awarded the Crown to Charles, but 
John succeeded in gaining possession of the Duchy, and, 
then, crossing over to England, offered to do homage to 
Edward, as King of France, if the King would support his 
cause, who, glad of such an opening as was thus offered 
into France, readily consented. 

Events, — Charles, who was aided by French troops, 
took his rival prisoner, early in the contest, and would, 
doubtless, have soon won the whole Duchy, but for the 
heroic conduct of the prisoner's wife, who, having roused 
Beunes, and other cities, to enthusiasm on her behalf, 
threw herself into, and endured a long siege of, 

Hennebon, 1342, — being, when in the last extremity, 
relieved by Sir Walter Manny, with a force from England. 

Edward, now, entered upon an 

Invasion of Brittany, 1342,— but the superior strength 
of the enemy induced him to consent to a 

Truce, Jan., 1343,— for three years, which, however, 
was not kept, and almost immediately broken. 

The hostilities, being resumed, were feebly carried on, 
until Edward sent the valiant Earl of Derby, (Henry 
Plantagenet), with a force, to Guienne, there to make a 
diversion. He formed the siege of 

Bergerac, (in the Dordogne), IZVi.^English vic- 
torious. 

E. com. — Earl Derby. 

J^. „ — Count de Lisle. 

The town capitulated, in A-W^rviat. The enemy were, 
then, engaged in battle^ at tl[ie,\)y t\ieni,mN^^ft^\*y«\iQl 
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Auberoche, (Perigord), Oct. 23. — Englian completely 
victorious. 

E. com. — Earl Derby. 

F. „ — Connt de Lisle. 

The French outnumbered the English, six to one, but 
almost all of them were slain, or captured : all of the chief 
families of Languedoc lost some member, and it took over 
50,000 livres to ransom the prisoners. Derby, after this 
battle, continued for some time his victorious career. 

Edward, now, went over to Flanders, to endeavour to 
persuade the people to have his son as their Earl, but he 
met with strenuous opposition, — setting himself to over- 
come which, Artaveldt was assassinated, at Ghent, where- 
upon, Edwardy having lost his chief prop, returned to 
England. 

Next year, in July, he, with a large force, sailed from 
Southampton, giving out that he intended to invade the 
Southern provinces, but, changing his course, landed near 
La Hogue, with the double purpose of attracting the 
French troops from Guienne, where Derby was being 
hardly pressed, and forming a junction with 40,000 Flem- 
ings, who had entered France on the North. 

Montebourg, Carentan, St. Loo, Caen, and other 
places, were captured^ by Edward, who, having sent his 
vessels home, with the spoil, marched along the left bank 
of the Seine, threatening Paris, with a view to bring 
Philip to battle before all his forces should be gathered. 
The JFrench King, however, broke down the bridges, and 
stratagem, alone, enabled the English to cross the river 
safely. 

Arriving at the Somme, Edward found Philip, with 
100,000 men, posted, to defend the line of that nver, at 
Amiens, — and himself shut up between the French host, 
the stream, and the sea, and in great danger of being cut 
off. A peasant, however, shewing him a ford, at Blanche- 
taque, he crossed, in face of 12,000 men, posted to prevent 
his passage. Philip was behind, but the rising of the tide 
prevented his crossing, and he, accordingly, retired to Abbe- 
ville, and there loitered a whole day, while Edward, in 
view of imminent battle, refreshed his troops, and prepared 
for the encounter, placing his forcea x\««i% ^avv\A^ 
near Cressy, in. three lines, the ^xat imdeT ^xo^^ ^ 
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Wales, (now only 15), and the Eark of "Warwick, and 
Oxford, — the second, under the Earls of Arundel, and 
Northampton, — and the third, the reserve, on the hill, 
under his own command : in front of each division, were 
drawn up the archers, in the form of a portcullis, and, on 
a rising ground, were planted a few cannon, (said, by 
many, to have been now first used). The whole army 
numoered less than 40,000. 

Philip left Abbeville, the next morning, with 120,000 
men, and, after a most disorderly march, came within 
sight of the English, a little before noon, with his men ex- 
hausted and in disorder, which led his old captains to 
advise postponement of the attack till the next day : some 
authorities state that he, being short of temper, refused, — 
others, that he ordered the delay, but that the rear, push- 
ing forward, caused such unrestrainable confusion that 
he was compelled to give the word to begin the great 
battle of 

Cressy, (Picardy), Aug. 26, IZ^Q.—Engliah glori- 
ously victorioua. 
B. com. — Edward III. 
F. „ — PhiUpVL 

During the morning, a heavy rain, accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, had fallen, relaxing- the weapons 
of the Genoese archers, who, 15,000 strong, formed the 
French van. 

Being ordered, about 5 p.m., to open the battle, these 
discharged a general flight, which, however, owing to their 
fatigue, the effect of the rain, and the dazzling of a sudden 
outburst of sun, proved almost vain, — while the English 
archers replied with such thick, steady, and deadly, showers 
of cloth-yard shafts, as to compel the Genoese to retire, 
whereupon, their own cavalry fell upon them, to stay their 
flight, and were themselves thrown into confusion. 

An attack now followed, by two bodies of French, 
under, respectively, Comte d'Alen9on, and the Earl of 
Flanders, supported by cavalry, and the division of the 
Prince of Wales was, thereby, pressed so hard, that the 
second line came to its support. Still, the issue was 
doubtful, and a message was sent, by Warwick, for help, 
to the King, who, however, on learning that his son 
was not dead or wounded, sent back to say that he should 
liare no help, but must win his spurs with, and by, all 
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the glory of the day. Animated by this message, the 
Prince and the rest fought with redoubled vigor and 
courage, and, speedily, decided the day in their own favor, 
the bravest of the enemy's leaders being slain, and Philip 
in flight for Amiens, with only 5 barons and 60 knights. 

On the field,— where fell at least 30,000 of the enemy, — 
were found over 80 princes and nobles, (including the 
blind King of Bohemia ; the King of Majorca ; the Dukes 
of Lorraine, and Bourbon ; and Comte d'Aleu9on), and 
1,200 knights ! 

This magnificent triumph not only saved Edward, but, 
also, relieved 

JDerby, who now wasted several counties, and tooh^ by 
storm, the city of 

Poitiers. — The English King, himself, marched, un- 
molested to, and formed the siege of, 

Calais, l^M-^T .—English victorioua. 

E. com, — Edward IIL 

F. „ —Jean do Vienne. 

The place was closely blockaded, whereupon, the Governor 
drove out all who were short of provisions, Edward allow- 
ing a first detachment of these to retire through his lines, 
but refusing passage to another body, who, accordingly, 
500 in number, perished under the walls. 

Philip raised the Oriflamme, (the sacred standard of 
France), and mustered 15,000 men, at Wiasant, for the 
purpose of raising the siege, and several ineffectual efforts 
were made to raise the siege. 

Finally, the town capitulated^ after 11 months' brave 
defence, Aug. 4. The terms granted by Edwai'd included 
the saving of the lives of all the ganison, and the inha- 
bitants, on condition that six of the chief townsmen should 
surrender themselves to execution, coming out with bare 
heads and feet, ropes round their necks, and the keys in 
their hands : Eustace de St. Pierre, and five others, nobly 
volunteered for this sacrifice, but were saved, at the earnest 
intercession of the Queen. (Henceforth, until Mary's reign, 
Cal^ds was a flourishing English colony, and market.) 

The two monarchs now agreed upon a 

Truce, 1347, lasting till 1355, (the Plague being the 
cause of the long suspension of hostilities). 

During these years, Edward offered to Philip, and, then, 
to John^ who succeeded him, to resign his pretensions to 
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the Throne, if his fall sovereignty were acknowledged, by 
the French King, which proposal was, however, refused, 
and the 

WAB BENEWED, 1855.60. 

The Black Prince ravaged, with terrible results, the 
Sonth of France, 1355,— wlule 
Edward entered upon an 

Invasion of the ISoT^^which, however, owing to 
want of provisions, and news of the Scots wasting the 
Border, he abandoned, returning home. The 

Black Prince, resuming his ravages, next year, overran 

Qnerci, Limonsin, Anvergne, and Berri,— but, 
when in Poitou, hearing that King John was approaching, 
with a large army, retreated (havmg but 8,000 men with 
him), but was overtaken by the French, from 60,000 to 
80,000 strong, at Maupertuis, five miles from Poitiers, 
and, there, compelled to fight what is termed the haAth of 

Poitiers, (Poitou), Sep. 19, 1356. — English grandly 
victorioua. 

E, com, — Edward, the Black Prince. 

F. „ — Jchnll. 

Edward held a strong position, environed with hedges, 
and approachable by only a narrow lane, but his retreat was 
so effectually cut off, and his provisions so easily inter- 
ceptible, that, with a little delay, he might have been 
compelled to yield, to John, who, however, (after, unsuc- 
cessfully, offering terms, involving the surrender of the 
Prince, and 100 knights), secure of triumph, ordered an 
attack. 

The French cavalry, entering the lane, were smitten 
down, like flies, by the English archers, who lined the 
hedges, the road being, thus, speedily choked up, where- 
upon, the enemy burst through the hedges, upon their 
antagonists, but met with the same fate as that of the 
first assailants, and were thrown into confusion, which the 
English men-at-arms, by a furious charge, (for some time 
obstinately resisted), turned to a general panic, and utter, 
cnishing, defeat, costing the enemy immense loss. King 
John, himself, with his young son, being among the pri- 
soners. The Black Prince treated the captives with the 
utmost deference, and, on entering London with them, on 
his return home in triumph, 1357, rode bare-headed by 
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the side of the monarch-captive, who received the Savoy 
Palace, in the Strand, as his place of confinement. 

After several efforts at an accommodation^ frustrated by 
his unreasonable demands, 

Edward, with a large army, undertook a fresh 

Invasion of France, 1369,— forming, with a view to 
be crowned there, the siege of 

Bheims, 1359,— which, owing to its defence, he raised^ 
in 7 weeks, proceeding thence to the gates of Paris, whence, 
however, severe weather, and want of provisions, compelled 
him to a retreat, during which, his army suffered immense 
loss. This induced him to lower his tone, and agree to the 
terms of the 

Treaty of Bretigny, May 8, 1360. 

Articles, — l. Edward to resign his claim to the 
sovereignty of France, Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, — on 
condition of possessing, for ever, the full sovereignty of 
Guienne, Gascony, Poitou, Saintonge^ the Limousin, the 
Angoumois, Ponthieu, and Calais. 

2. John to be ransomed for 3,000,000 crowns of gold. 

3. Certain barons, and others, to be kept as hostages. 
The 

French King was allowed to return to France, to raise 
his ransom, failing in which, (owing to the bad state of 
the country), he, honorably, came back, and died in the 
Savoy ^ 1364. 

He was succeeded by his son, Charles V., who regarded 
not the treaty made by his father. 

ni. WITH FBANCS, 1860 - 75, (regardable as a renewal 
of the previous contest). 

Origin. — Charleys summoning the Black Prince to ap- 
pear before him, and justify his conduct in levying heavy 
taxes on his vassals, (contrary to the terms of the Treaty 
of Bretigny). 

The Prince replied that he would come, at the head of 
60,000 men, — and war again broke out, Edward, by advice 
of Parliament, resuming the title of King of France. 

Events. — The French entered upon an 

Invasion of the English Provinces,— which, thanks 
to the popular discontent, the rapidly declining health 
of the Black Prince, (which prevented bis acting with his 
usual energy), and the vigor and valour of the French,. 
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under the celebrated Dagnesclin, and the *'free cora- 
paniea," (whose aid Charles had purchased), proved emi- 
nently successful, large tracts of territory being recovered. 

The Prince, finding himself unable to bear up any 
longer against his illness, determined to return to England, 
previously, however, forming the siege of 

LimogeSy (Limousin), (which had revolted against him, 
and admitted a French garrison), 1370. — English vic- 
torioxia, 

i!. com, — Edward, the Black Prince. 

F, corns. — Hugh de la Boche ; John de Villemnr. 

The place was taken by storm, and the Prince incurred 
lasting infamy, by butcnering all the inhabitants, (men, 
women, and children), and the garrison, excepting 80 
French knights, whom, in admiration for their prowess, he 
spared. Shortly after, he quitted France, for ever. 

After his departure, the French continued to reap wide 
successes, and Edward, who made several vain efforts to 
send reinforcements into Gascony, found, to his bitter 
chagrin, his Continental dominions dwindling away, until 

Calais, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and a few places in the 
Dordogne, alone, of all the English possessions in 
France, remained, 1374. Under these circumstances, the 
English King was glad to consent to a 

Tmce, 1375. 



4. (The Black Prince's), IN SPAIN. 

Origin. — The Princes espousing the cause ofPedrOy the 
Cruel, (a name he well merited, having, eg., murdered his 
wife, and three half-brothers), who had been driven from 
the throne of Castile, by his natural brother, and Henry, 
Count of Trastamare, aided by Duguesclin, and his bands. 

Events. — ^The Black Prince entered Spain, with about 
30,000 men, and engaged the enemy in battle, at 

Njgara, (or, Navarette,) (Castile), Ap. 3, 1387.— 
English victorious. 

E. com. — Edward, the Black Prince. 

Sp. „ — Henry, of Trastamare. 

This victory set Pedro on the Throne again, but hia 
barbarouB treatment of the CasUliana, ^who had supported 
^ rival, ezcited the people to aucJa. a'^\\A^,>i)aa.\.fe"wa^ 
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easily succeeded in again dethroning, and murdering, 
him. 

Previously to this, the Black Prince had retumed to his 
Duchy, (of Aquitaine and Gascony, with which his father 
had invested him), which he had previously governed with 
great ability. Now, however, having seriously involved 
himself pecuniarily, by his wild expedition, the expenses of 
which Pedro had failed to pay, (as he had promised to do), 
he was compelled to levy griudiogly-heavy and unpopular 
imposts, {e.g., a, hearth-tax, for 5 years), which roused the 
animosity of his subjects, and led them to complain to the 
King of France, who, (as previously narrated), summoned 
Charles before him. This led to war, and the war to the loss 
of the English possessions in France, which was, therefore, 
clearly traceable back to the foolish Castilian Expedition. 

POLITICAL, &c., AFFAIBS. 

Events of Edward/a Minority, 1327 - 30. — 
Edward was crowned, on his father's deposition, but, as 
he was a minor. Parliament appointed a 

Council of Hegency, — consisting of 12 members, of 
whom the head was the Earl of Lancaster, (brother of the 
one executed at Pontefract), who was made Guardian, and 
Protector. At the same time, there was an 

Act of Indemnity, — for all the violences of the Be- 
volution. 

The majority of the Council were in the interest of the 
Qmeriy and, accordingly, it was without difficulty that she, 
and Mortimer^ actuaUi/ held the reins of government 

The popular discontent was, ere long, aroused against 
the favorite, for the shameful peace with Scotland, and 

Lancaster, Kent, (brother of the late King), and 
ITorfolk, combined to overthrow Mortimer, who, 
however, compelled them to submit, and, soon after, 
caused his-most-to-be-dreaded enemy, 

Kent, to be arrested, on a charge of conspiring to place 
the dead Edward, (whom his brother, however, believed 
to be still living), on the Throne : being found " Guilty," 
by the truckling Peers, he was executed, by the Queen's 
mandate, 1330. 

Edward bad been, for some time, ludxgiiWiW:^ ^sSmkonr^^ 
bis ignoble position, and now, being lft,ioxiaa^VJaa V^^^ 
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asserting himself, and, being encouraged thereto, by Lord 
Montacute, to whom he opened the matter, took measures 
to break his bondage, on the approaching meeting of Far- 



iu the Castle, he obtained the cooperation of the €k>yemor, 
who admitted a force, by an under-ground passage ; the 
Prince, himself, joined them, from without, Mortimer was 
seized, and next morning, 

Edward, by a Proclamation, declared that he, hence- 
forth, took the Oovemment into his own liands, Oct. 



In a few weeks, there assembled a 
Parliament, at Westmin8ter,~2ij^ whwh^ Mortimer 
was condemned to death, on the 
Charges that he had 

1. Accroached, (t.e., illegally exercised), the Eoyal 
authority. 

2. Caused the death of Edward II., and Kent. 

3. Embezzled the Eoyal treasures, — 



Nov, 1330, at Tyburn, (this being, it is said, the first 
execution on that spot.) 

He eminently merited his fate, but, yet, was unjustly 
executed, since he was condemned unheard, — on which 
ground, his attainder was, very properly, reversed, and 
his title, and estates, restored to his son, Eoger Mortimer, 
1354. 

Queen Isabella^ also, was declared to have forfeited her 
lands : her life was spared, however, and a pension of 
i£3,000 granted her ; but she was confined, a close prisoner, 
to her castle, at Eisings, where the King paid her an 
annual visit of ceremony, never allowing her, however, to 
have a voice in public affairs. 

After the Black Prince's death, Edward allowed his 
fourth son, the Dnke of Lancaster, a prominent place 
in the government, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the 
people, who were, however, reassured by the King's pro* 
mise that Eichard, (his eldest son's son), should succeed. 

During his latter years, after his wife's death, Edward 
gave himself up to pleasure and ease, in the society of 
A}ic0 Peirers, one of the Queen's ladies, who gained entire 



liament, at Nottingham. 
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control over him. To this wretched connection and con- 
duct, must be attributed much of the reverses in France, 
and, also, his feeble rule, and apathy as to his people's 
interest. 

STATUTES, (not mentioned elsewhere). 

Aet ordering, at least, one, (or more, if need were), 
Parliament a year, 1331. 

Act forbidding infringement on liberty and property, 
contrary to the Great Charter, 1332. 

Statute of Treasons, 1351, — limiting i^]ii\Qal treason 

to 

1. Compassing the King's death. 



3. Aiding his foreign enemies, within the KingdouL 
This enactment was of inestimable value, as treason had 
hitherto been so vaguely understood. 

Ist Statute of Laborers, 1350, (passed because the 
few laborers left by the Plague asked unreasonable wa^es), 
ordered that all laborers, male and female, must work, if 
asked to do so, at the rate of pay current before 1347, or be 
imprisoned, tiU surety should be provided that they would 
work. 

2nd statute of Laborers, 1351, (to the same end), 
ordering laborers to work at certain rates of wage, named 
in the Act 

Several 

statutes to limit Purveyance, were passed,— enact- 
ing, inter alia, 

1. No purveyance to be made, save for the houses of 
the King, the Queen, and their children. 

2. Such appraisement to be at a fair price. 

3. Purchases under 208. to be paid at once, and sums 
over that amount to be settled within three months. 

4. The "heinous" name purveyor" to be changed to 
^'but/er/* 

ECCLESIASTICAL, fte., APPAIBS. 

Primates. — Simon Mepham ; John Stratford ; Thomas 
Bradwardine ; Simon Islip ; Simon Langham ; William 
Wittlesea; Simon Sudbury, 

Edward, after fruitless, threat-replied-to, expostulation 
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■with the Pope, upon the subject, passed stern measures 
against the granting, by the Papal See, of " provisions," 
(z.e., instruments by which persons were thmst into En- 
glish sees and benefices) : of these, the most notable was 
the 

Statute of Frovisors, 1341,— of which, the chief 
Articles were 

1. The Pope not to appoint to any see, or living, in 
England. 

2. Any one attempting to interfere, by means of a " pro- 
vision," with any such appointment, to be fined at the 
King's pleasure, and imprisoned until he renounce such 
provision. 

3. Any one citing the King, or any subject of his, to 
appear before the Papal Court, to be fined, &c., (as in 
Article 2). 

The Pope protested against this statute, and demandedy 
from Edward, the vassalage and annual rent agreed upon 
by King John, whereupon. Parliament passed another 
Act, declaring John's donation void, as violating his 
coronation oath and being without consent of Parliament : 
at the same time, they agreed that they would resist the 
Pope to the utmost of their power, should he attempt to 
enforce his demands. 

During this reign, rose " the Morning-star of the Ee- 
formation," 

John Wicliflfe, — who commenced his attacks* on the 
corruptions of Eome by controversy with the now in- 
famous Mendicant Friars, proceeding, thence, to denounce 
the pretensions of the Pope, and to propound doctrines of 
a similar character to those of the later Reformers. His 
views were spread through the country, by means of num- 
bers of his disciples, who, under the title of 

" Poor Priests,"— traversed, coai-sely clad, and bare- 
foot, the land, doing much good to the common people, 
by their earnest teachings, and truly exemplary humility, 
amiability, and purity. By their, and his, labors, and by 
the influence of the Scriptures translated by him, his 
enemies, even, allowed that one-half the people had become 
his converts. 

He was protected by the powerful John of Gaunt, and 
the Earl of Northumberland : their patronage enabled 
him to. escape the great danger which beset him, and 
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aided in rendering him and his teachings popular. His 
disciples, termed 

Lollards, (from Ger. loUen=^to ww^r,— because of their 
fondness for psalm-singing), shared, under Edward, in the 
toleration extended to their leader. 

VAEIOTIS ])I[ATTE£S. 
St, Stephen's Chapel, (used by the Commons), was 
finished 1349, and the Speaker appointed 1376. 

A colony of 

Flemings, dissatisfied at home, came over at Edward's 
desire, and, settling at Worsted, (Norfolk), established 
the mannfacture of woollens, and of worsted, 1327-33. 

Blanket weaving was introduced by Thos. Blanket, 
of Bristol, 1331. 

The title of 

" Dnke" was created, by Edward, who made the Black 
Prince Duke of Cornwall, 1337. 

The motto " Dieu et Mon Droits* was adopted, by Ed- 
ward, in allusion to his claim on the French Crowu : he 
also, quartered, with his own arms, the Lillies of France. 

There broke out, in England, coming from the East 
through Western Asia, a fearful pestilence, termed the 

Black Death, 1349, — which is said to have swept away 
one-third of the inhabitants of the world : London, alone, 
lost 50,000. There were, also, two other 

Flagnes, 1361, 1369.— During these visitations, there 
were not sufficient men left alive to till the ground. The 
riagellants, a set of enthusiasts from Hungary, went 
through the country, whipping themselves till they drew 
blood, to stay the Plague. 

Jnstices of the Peace were appointed. 

"Ich Dien " (from Ger.=/ serve\ is said to have been 
adopted by the Black Prince, (as his motto as Prince 
of Wales), together with three ostrich feathers, from the 
King of Bohemia, who fell at Cressy. Others say it is from 
the Welsh, and signifies " Tour man", 

Windsor Castle was rebnilt, and enlarged, by Wil- 
liam, of Wykeham. The 

Order of tiie Oarter was fonnded, (or, rehabilitated, 
if, as some maintain, it was originated by Bichard L), 
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1350 : it is said that it originated in Edward's picking np, 
at a ball, a dropped garter of the Coantess of Salisbory, 
and returning it, saying to some smilers at the action, 
" Uoni ioit qui mal y pense" (Ft.sb^^EvU to him who sees 
evil in it"). The Onier inclades 26 Knights, of whom, 
the Sovereign and the Prince of Wales are two. The 

IncorporatioiL of the great London Onilds of mer- 
chants took place : before Edward's death, there were 50 of 
them in existence. 



Bruce, encouraged thereto by the state of weakness into 
which England was thrown, after the death of Edward III., 
broke the 13 years' truce, and, with 20,000 men, crossed 
the Tyne, on a plundering 

Incnrsion into England, 1327.— Edward, with a large 
force, hastened North to oppose him, but was, by Bruce's 
skilful manoeuvring, prevented from coming to an engage- 
ment, and was, himself, nearly captured, whereupon, by 
Mortimer's influence, there was concluded a disgraceful 

Peace, Mar., 1328. 

Chief Articles. — l. Scotland to be independent 

2. Robert's son, David, to marry Edward's sister. 

3. The Scotch coronation-stone, and regalia^ to be res- 
tored, (a stipulation, the fulfilment of which, popular rage 



In 1829, Bmoe died, being succeeded by his son, David, 
(only 6 years old), under a regency. 

Soon, some of the nobles, growing discontented with the 
government, formed a 

Plot to place the exile, Edward Balliol, (son of 
John Balliol), on the throne, the English monarch being 
privy thereto. 

Landing, with a body of supporters, in Scotland, Balliol, 
joined by his inviters, gained tne great battle of 

Dnplm Moor, (near Perth), Aug. 11. 1332,— Royalist 
commander being the Earl of Mar, who lost 13,000. Tlie 
victory placed the Kingdom in the invaders' hands, en- 
abling Balliol to be crowned at Scone, six weeks after. 
This revolution involved the country in 



WAB WITH EHOLAHD, 1882-41: resumed, 1346: re- 
turned, 1847-67. 



SCOTCH AFFAIBS. 
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Origin, — Edward IWs supporting Hhe causfe oi Edward 
Balliol, who so disgusted the Scotch patriots, by acknow- 
ledging the King of England as his feudal lord, that they, 
imder the 

£arl of Moray, surprised and utterly routed Balliol, at 

Annan, (Dumfries), Decr. 16, 1332,— he, himself, 
escaping, with difficulty, into England. 

Encouraged by this success, the Scots resumed their 
incursions into the North, whereupon 

England declared war. 

Events. — BalUol having promised to him the transfer 
of the town and strong fortress of 

Berwick, — the pla^e was now invested, hy Edward, 
being valiantly defended hy the Earl of March, who, how- 
ever, was so hard pressed that he, finally, agreed to capi- 
tulate, unless relieved by a certain day. 

The Eegent, Douglas, after vainly endeavouring to dis- 
tract the King thence, by ravaging Northumberland, de- 
termined to attempt to relieve the town, by attacking the 
English, which he did, finding them, and engaging them 
in haJttle, at 

Halidon Hill, (near Berwick), July 19, 1333.— 
English overwhehningly victorious. 
E. com. — Edward IIL 
S. „ — Sir Archibald Douglas. 

A marsh intervened between the armies, and the Scotch, 
in wading across, were exposed to s^ach steady and deadly 
flights from the archers, that they were speedily thrown 
into hopeless confusion, and completely routed, with greater 
proportionate slaughter than in any previous battle, Len- 
uox. Boss, Oarrick, Sutherland, Athol, and many other 
uobles, with 14,000 men, lying on the field dead, and the 
Begent mortally wounded. 

Berwick immediately surrendered, July 20,— and 
David, with his wife, (Edward's sister), went to Erance, 
for safety, while 

Balliol recovered the Crown. 

He, however, ceded to Edward the greater portion 
of the Southern Counties, which so incensed the nation 
that a 

Counter Revolution— in favor of David, followed, 
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issuing in Balliol's losing most of the coantiy, and Balliol 
being again driven across the Border. 

Edward continued his alliance with him, and for the 
succeeding 7 years, his cause prospered, or otherwise, ac- 
cording as England afforded aid or not. 

Edward, several times, made triumphant 

Incnrsions into Scotland,— but, as soon as he retired, 
the Scotch patriots again triumphed: this continued until, 
finally, 

Balliol, seeing his cause hopeless, gave np the contest, 
and David returned, to resume the Crown, 1341. 

The country had been, by the ravages of both friend and 
foe, reduced to such a fearful condition that, now, a severe 
and general 

Famine, — lasting some years, — broke out: the deer 
actually came, from their haunts, to the neighbourhood of 
the towns ; while immense numbers of people emigrated. 

While Edward was engaged in the French War, the 

War was renewed, 1346, by the Scots, instigated 
by the French monarch, and hoping to profit by the 
King's absence. 

The Scotch monarch, with 60,000 men, entered upon an 

Invasion of England, — ravaging, with fierceness, 
Northumberland, and Durham. 

Animated by the noble Queen, the Northern nobles as- 
sembled 15,000 men, and met the invaders in battle^ at 

Neville's Cross, (near Durham), Oct 17, 1346. — Eki- 
glish victoHoua, 

E, corns. — Lords Hy. Percy, and Balph Neville. 

S. „ — David II. ; Earl of Moray. 

The battle was fiercely contested for three hours, but 
ended in a thorough defeat of the Scots, with the slaughter 
of 15,000, including De la Haye, (the Constable), Keith, 
(the Marshal), Chartres, (the Chancellor), Peebles, (the 
Chamberlain), Moray, Strathern, 30 barons : King David, 
(who was carried to London), Fife, Monteith, Sutherland, 
and Wigton, were taken prisoners. 

There ensued a brief 

Trace, — after which the Scots attacked, and retook^ 
Berwick, — which, however, was recaptured^ by Edward, 
who, entering Scotland, so terribly \»aa\.^^ ^wmtcy 
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with sword and fire, that the period of his harry was 
termed " Burnt Candlemas want of provisions, 
finally, compelled him to retreat, realizing, farther, the 
uselessness of the contest, he allowed 

David to be ransomed, for a stipulated sum of £100,000, 
and to return to the Throne. 



CONTEMFOBABT SOTEBEIONS. 



Scotland. 

Robert (Bruce) L 
David II. 
Edward (Balliol). 
Dayjd IL 

(restored). 
EoBERT (Stuart) II. 

France. 

Charles IV. 
Philip VI. 
John II. 
Charles V. 



Oermany. 

Louis IV., and 
Frederick.- 
Louis IV. 
Charles IV. 

Spain. 

Castile. 

Alfonso XI. 
Pedro, " the 

Cruel" 
Henry II. 



Arragon. 

Alfonso IV. 
Peter IV. 

Popes. 

John XXTI. 
Benedict XII. 
Clement VI. 
Innocent VL 
Urban V. 
Gregory XI. 



EIOHAED n., ("of Bordeaux")- 

Dates.— 1366, at Bordeaux ; June 22, 1377-99. The 

generally-accepted account, (given out, first, early in 1400, 
when, also, a Dody, professedly his, was exposed^ is that 
he was assassinated, or starved, (compulsorily, or volun- 
tarily), at Pontefract Castle, (Yrks.), by Sir Piers Extou. 
Documents, however, found, of late yeai-s, in the Record 
Office, shew, clearly, that he escaped from Pontefract. 
What, eventually, became of him has not been discovered : 
TyUer maintains that he refuged in Scotland, and there 
died, after 20 years' exile. 

Descent, &C. —Second son of Edward, the Black Prince, 
and Joan of Kent, — created Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Cornwall, and Earl of Chester, on his father's death, — 
lived, thenceforward, till his accession, with his mother, at 
the Manor House, Kennington. 
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Claim. — Goody — as next lineal male heir of Edward III., 
who had a good title. 

Married. — l* 1382, Anne, of Bohemia, (daughter of 
the Emperor Charles IV.), 1367-1394,— at her coronation, 
obtained pardon for many of the Tilerites, (whence she 
derived the name " Good Queen Anne "), — introduced the 
homed head-dress, the pin, and side-saddles, — regarded, 
by many, as first foster-mother of the Beformation, s)ie 
and her mother-in-law being protectresses of Wickliffe, (one 
of her attendants it was who carried Wickliflfe's writings 
to Huss !), and studying his English New Testament, — did 
much to heal the ruptures between her husband, and his 
people, on one occasion obtaining the restoration of its 
charter to the City of London, — died of the Plague, deeply 
lamented. 

2. 1396, (Eleanor), Isabella, of Valois, (daughter of 
Charles VI., of France), 1388 - 1409,— married at Calais, 
and, from her age, called " the Little Queen,"— on her hus- 
band's becoming prisoner, was removed from place to place, 
in close custody, and, after his deposition, allowed to return 
into France, Henry, however, depriving her of her dowry, 
jewels, and much of her wardrobe, even, — married, in her 
eighteenth year, the Duke of Orleans, (who was taken at 
. Agincourt), — left an infant daughter, by him. 

Issue. — None. 

Character. — Of middle height, and slim, elegant figure: 
effeminately handsome: abrupt in manner, and with an 
impediment in his speech. 

Possessed a clear, penetrating, judgment, with great 
natural energy, and on some few occasions shewed his 
ability to apprehend, and master, a crisis ; unhappily, the 
feeble and unworthy so predominated in him as to obscure, 
and, at last, overwhelm, his native vigor. 

Proud, violent, revengeful, vain, frivolous, and finicking : 
sensuous, and with an intense passion for show and tinsel : 
fickle, and faithless. 

Presents a striking parallel to Edward II., in both 
character, causes of failure, and despotism: both were 
weak, per se, and fitted for qniet, private life ; and were 
eapecially unsuited to, and fell, in creat measure, victims 
^ the violent times in which they Uved. 
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WABS. 



1. WITH SCOTLAND,— «e0 Scotoh AfEkirs. 

2. WITH FEANGS, 1877-1894. 

Origin, — French attacks on the English coastSy — e.^., 
the Islid of Wight being ravaged, and Hastings bumed« 
EvCTlts, — Parliament having voted a grant, an 
Expedition to France was undertaken, led by 
Laneaster, who, however, only luisucceasf uUy besieged 
St. Male, (Normandy), and returned, 1377. 
Brest, and Cherbourg, were, however, ceded to 
Bichard, respectively, by the Duke of Brittany, and 
Charles, the Bad. 

Two other Expeditions, in 1380, were, also, fruit- 
leas. Another 

Expedition was sent, 1383, to Flanders,— to aid the 
people of Ghent against their Count, and the French King, 



Spenoer, the fighting Bishop of Norwich, who took 
Gravelines, by assault, and mastered the coast, but, 
a French arm^ approaching, he returned to England, to 
be fined for his retreat. 

During the absence of the English army, in Spain, it 
was determined, by the 

Ereneh, to attempt, on a grand scale, an 
Invasion of England, 1386.— Immense fleets were 
prepared at Sluys, and in Brittany, to convey 100,000 
men, with full equipment, but delays occurred, imtil it 
was late in the season, and it then proved too stormy to 
make the attempt, whereupon, the forces were dismissed. 
The scheme was revived, 1387, but again fell. Hos- 
tilities ended in a 
Tmce, 1394,— for four years. 
On Bichard's second marriage, 
Brest, and Cherbonrg, were restored to France^ and 
an 

Armistice, for 25 years, was concluded. 




8. (Lancaster's), IN SPAIK, 1886.88. 

Origin.— The Duke of iancastei's daimltvg Ctq-voxv 
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of Castile^ — on the ground of his having married the 
daughter of Pedro, the CnieL 

Events, — Lancaster, undertook an 

Invasion of Castile, — entering the country with 20,000 
troops, (mostly English), and gaining seversd minor suc- 
cesses, but, eventually, agreeing to a 

Treaty, 1388, — by which, he abandoned his claim, on 
condition that his daughter, Constantia, should be espoused 
by Henry, son of the King of Castile : the marriage took 
place, and its issue ruled for many generations. 

BEBELLION. 

Wat, the Tiler's, Insorrection, 1381. 

Immediate cause, — The levying ^ (in consequence of 
the Government's being in debt, owing to the heavy de- 
mands made by hostilities with France, and Scotland), 
of a poll-tax on every male and female, save beggars, in 
the kingdom. 

This, however, was but as the spark that fires the mine, 
the outbreak having, for its 

Remoter Origin, the long-brooded-over injustice and 
oppression of the lower classes, the feeling of which, now, 
owing to a spirit of awakening and progress in the nation, 
had attained boiling-point, and needed bub the least agita- 
tion to burst bounds. 

Leaders, — Wat,, the Tiler ; Jack Straw, (a priest, with 
this assumed name); John Ball, (an excommunicated priest). 

Events, — The tax, levied very strictly, was resisted 
first in Essex, where the people killed the jurors and 
clerks of the commission of collection, and rose, under 
« Straw." 

Kent, roused bv the insult offered, by one of the asses- 
sors, to the daughter of a tiler, named Walter, (or Wat- 
kin), (who, with his hammer, smote the author of the 
outrage dead), followed suit. 

(Besides these main risings, there were minor riots all 
over the country, manor-houses being burnt, court-rolls 
destroyed, and all lawyers encountered either slain, or 
sworn to oppose all taxes but the old tallage : it is, how- 
ever, with the first-named rebels that this narrative has 
to do.) 
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Wat, being chosen Generalissimo of the rioters, (who 
speedily united in one band), marched Londonwards, at 
tne head of 100,000 men, whose rase, and communistic 
desires, were kept in full flame, by uie fierce sermons of 
Ball, whose favorite text, 

** When Adam delved, and Eve epan, 
Who was then the gentleman "f 

speedily became the motto of the crowd. 

Beaching Blackheath, June 16, the Tiler sought an 
interview with Eichard, and, being disappointed, took a 
large portion of his followers with him, and marched to 
London, where he destroyed the Marshalsea, and King's 
Bench, Prisons, and the Primate's Palace at Lambeth. 

Next day, the mob crossed into the City, and continued 
the work of destruction, in, e,g,, the Savoy, the Temple, and 
Newgate, — and butchered the Flemish artizans, plunder 
however, being rigidly forbidden. 

On the third day, they besieged, and attacked, the 
Tower, whereupon, the King^ thmking it time to come 
forward— o^recS to a 

Meeting, at Mile-end, — to present their 

Demands, — ^which were 

1. Abolition of serfdom. 

2. Beduction of land-rent, to 4d. per acre. 

3. Liberty to buy, and sell, in all fairs, and markets. 

4. A general paidon, for all offences. 
The King granted a 

Charter, — embodying these points, — ^but, from some 
not clearly-explicable cause, the Tiler, instead of retiring, 
remained in London, with 20,000 followers, — obtained 
possession of the Tower, — and slew the Archbi^op^ and 
other notabilities. 

The next day, Bichard went forth, with a small retinue^ 
including Walworth, the Lord Mayor, and there ensued a 

Meeting, at Smithfield, June 15,-~Wat, with his 
rabble, encountering him. Conversation was entered 
upon, and, during its course, Wat, was seen to toy with 
his dagger, and make as if he would seize the Boyal bridle, 
whereupon, Walworth stabbed him in the throat, and, he, 
thereupon, falling from his horse, was quickly despatched 
by one of Bichard's squires. 

The insurgenta, deprived of tbi^ le^^iet^^v^T^TOs^s^s^ 
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upon the Bojal party, when Bichard, with one of his few 
inspirations of tact and courage, boldly advanced, cryiDg 
onl^ Follow me! I will be a better leader than the 
traitor Tiler"! 

The mob, overawed, and delighted, with his boldness, 
readily followed him to Idington, where they soon disco- 
vered their error, and his nntrustworthiness, for a force, 
(which he was expecting), strong enough to meet the 
emergency, made its appearance, and the rebels were glad 
to be allowed to return home, pardoned, by charter. 

The Insurrection being put down, the charters granted 
the rebels were all revoked, by Parliament, and per- 
sons were executed, for their share in the rising. At the 
same time, the Commons declared that the rebellion 
originated, not in slavery, but in the maladministration 
of the Elmg, the rapacity of law officers, the injustice 
of purveyors, the maintainers of suits, and the heavy 
taxes. 

POLITICAL, &c., AFFAIBS. 

The young monarch mounted the Throne amidst general 
rejoicing, and was crowned with unusual pomp and splen- 
dor, (July 16). 

The day after, there was held a 

Great Council,— of prelates, and barons, who appointed a 
Council of Regency, — 12 in number, to assist the 

Chancellor, and the Treasurer, in the government, during 

the 

Mvruyrity of the King,— the Duke of Lancaster, the 
first prince of the blood, being, to the popular surprise, not 
included : however, he expressed full concurrence in the 
arrangement, and quietly withdrew to his castle, at Kenil- 
worth. ParliameDt, also, resolved that, till Bichard came 
of age, the appointment of the chief Crown officers should 
rest with themselves, — and that two citizens of London 
should be treasurers of the money raised for expected war 
with France. 

As he advanced towards manhood, Eichard's weak and 
wayward character clearly developed itself, overturning 
bD, the bright hopes that had been cherished concerning 
biiBf and, together with the disunion amongst the nobles, 
AQ(f the £xi^cial difficultiea oi mXivoiv^ "^x^^m^ the 
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Bonrce of the troubled state of things which issued in the 
King's deposition. 

The young monarch displayed, during these years, a 
strong antipathy to, and jealousy of, his two uncles, the 
Dukes of Gloucester, and Lancaster, which feelings were 
diligently fostered, by two 

Favorites, whom he, weakly, took to himself^De la 
Pole, whom he made Earl of Suffolk, and Chancellor ; and 
De Yere, created Duke of Ireland. These two made them- 
selves hated by the nobles, and, during Lancaster's ab- 
sence in Spain, Parliament, at Gloucester's instigation, 
demanded the dismissal of Suffolk, and his impeachment, 
on various charges of maladministration. Bichard, at first, 
angrily refused consent, but, on threats being made to 
depose him, ordered the 

Bemoval, and submitted to the Impeachineiit, of 
Suffolk, 1386: he was convicted of some of the charges, 
and sentenced to fine, and imprisonment during the King's 
pleasure. This prosectUion is noteworthy, since it eatab- 
liihedthe Common^ right of impeaching the Crown ministers. 

Soon after this, Bichard was induced to entrust the 
government to a 

Commission of Begency, 1387,— with Gloucester at 
its head, but^ speedily rejjenting of the concession, and 
galled at being so much in leading-strings, he convened 
an intended-to-be-private 

Assembly of the Judges, at Nottingham,— and ob- 
tained from them a declaration that the Commission of 
Begency was illegal, and that its originators were traitors. 

Gloucester, however, learned, by some means, of the 
meeting, and, supported by the Earls of Arundel, War- 
wick, Derby, (Henry, of Bolingbroke, son of John of 
GauntX and Nottingham, was soon in arms. This * 

Bising of the Beforming Nobles was followed by 
their accusing, of treason, five of the Boval favorites — 
the Archbishop of York, De Vere, Suffolk, Sir Bobert 
Tresilian, (the Lord Chief Justice), and Sir Nicholas 
Brembre, (the Mayor), who fled for safety. 

De Vere, however, at the King's request, gathered a 
force, to oppose the nobles, and advanced, with 5,000 men, 
to, and was defeated, by Olonoester, at^ 

n&dcot Brieve, (6xfordahiTe),'Dft^^^A^%— 
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ing from the field, to Irdand, and, thence, to FLanders, 
where he died. 
Next year, there met, the 

"WonderM," (or, " Merciless ")," Parliament," 
Feb<.3, 1388) — ^which ratified the proceedinga of Qloueester^ 
and his supporters, and condemned to death the five accused, 
of whom, however, only two — Tresilian, and Brembre, 
— were taken, and executed. 

Bichard, under the influence of oue of his energetic 
fits, now determined to break his bonds. Accordingly, he 
suddenly asked what was his asre, of Gloucester, at the 
Council-board, and being told " Your Highness is in your 
twenty-second year," cried " Then I must surely be old 
enough to manage my own concerns," and— the Council 
being too surprised to offer any opposition — assnmed the 
Gh>vemineiLt, May, 1389, and issued a 

Proclamation, to that effect Gloucester was removed 
from the Council, but not further molested. The 

Government, after Richard's assumption of 
power, — was carried on calmly, and quietly, for some 
years, during which, great power, was gradually, secured 
by the Duke of York, and the Earl of Derby. 

The second marriage of the King aroused the nobles of 
Gloucester's party, anew, to opposition, which so enraged 
the King, that, secure in an obedient Parliament, he 
determined on crushing them. Accordingly, 

Oloncester was seized, and conveyed to Calais, 1397, 
where he soon after died, by foul means, though it was 
given out that the cause was apoplexy. Warwick, and 
Arundel, were, also, taken : the latter was executed, and 
the former, shewing a submissive spirit, sentenced to life- 
imprisonment : the Primate was banished. Next year, a 

Parliament met, at Shrewsbury, and reversed the 
acts of the Wonderful Parliament," 1398. 

Two only of the reforming nobles, (or " Lords appel- 
lant"), remained — Derby, (who was created Duke of 
Hereiord), and Nottingham, (now made Duke of Norfolk). 

They, chancing to converse about their share in the 
reforming business, (and, specially, in the Badcot Bridge 
Affsdr), expressed to one another mutual fears that the 
SliDg would yetf in spite of hia ^roi^mciTi of pardon 
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and favor, bring them to hook. This having reached his 
ears, Eichard demanded of Norfolk an account of their 
discourse, which, being aflForded, Hereford warmly repu- 
diated it, as false, and accused Norfolk of perjuring him- 
self : both maintaining their respective accounts, the 
decision of the dispute was referred to wager of battle, a 

Combat being arranged, between the two nobles, at 
Coventry, Sep. 1398. When, however, they were about 
to engage, Eichard stopped them, and sentenced 

Norfolk, and Hereford, to be banished,— the former 
for life, and the latter for ten years. Having, thus, rid 
himself of the last of his opponents, 

Bichard was almost aosoliite. 

His security, however, led him to acts of tyranny that 
sealed his ruin, — viz., raising money by forced loans ; pre- 
scribing to the judges how they should interpret the laws ; 
requiring Gloucester's adherents to purchase pardon, over 
and over again ; and, (in order to procure abundant fines), 
putting 17 counties, at once, out of protection of the Law, 
under pretence of their having aided his enemies, at Eadcot 
Bridge. 

These proceedings, naturally, excited the national dis- 
content, learning which, Hereford determined to take ad- 
vantage thereof to overthrow Eichard, and mount the 
Throne. The exile had, three months after his banish- 
ment, become, by the death of his father, Duke of Lancas- 
ter, but had been refused possession of the paternal estates, 
which the King had seized, thereby affording him a pre- 
text for returning, before the completion of his sentence. 
Taking advantage of Eichard's absence in Ireland, 
Lancaster, hiring, in Brittany, three small vessels, sailed 
for England, (where his friends were prepared to* support 
him), with a few followers, and landed at BAvenspur, 
(Yrks.), July 4, 1399, being, at once, joined by his con- 
federates, the Earls of Northumberland, and Westmore- 
land. 

Giving out that his sole purpose, in coming, was to re- 
cover his estates, and reform abuses, he was, speedily, at 
the head of 60,000 men, with whom he marched, first to 
London, where he was warmly welcomed^ and, then, into 
the West, where the Duket)f york,\eit,\>N'Kv3Ma^^^^ 
had retired, A conference between Y otV % 
issued in the formei^a adhesion, ^\i«teiw^Ti \}tL^ 
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oeeded to, and together entered, Bristol, its Castle sur- 
rendering, and three of the King's most hated favorites, 
who had sheltered therein — ^the Earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, 
and Green, were, without regular trial, executed. Lan- 
caster, then, proceeded to Chester. 

Bichard did not learn the state of affairs, till a fortnight 
after the landing, and, even then, lingered some time at 
Dublin. At last, nowever, he crossed to Milf ord, with some 
thousands of troops, early in August. His forces, however, 
deserted him, and he hastened to Conway, where he ex- 
pected to be joined by the Earl of Salisbury, with an army, 
which, however, he, on arrival, found to be only 100 strong, 
whereupon, he took refuge in Conway Castle. 

On discovering his place of retreat, Lancaster, by the 
crafty instrumentality of Northumberland, drew the 
monarch to Flint Castle, and, there meeting him, declared 
that, as they complained of having been ul-govemed for 
20 ^ears, he had come to help to rule the people better, to 
which the King replied that it pleased him welL 

Speedily, however, he found out his true position. He 
was conducted to Chester, (where writs for a new Parlia- 
ment were issued, in his name), and thence, to London, 
which he entered in mean guise, and amidst contumely and 
abuse, with his cousin, riding, royally and triumphantly, 
by his side. After a day aflowed him in his palace, he 
was committed to the Tower, till Parliament should decide 
his fate. 

Lancaster, now, made no secret of his pretensions to the 
Throne, and, Parliament being devoted to his interests, he 
found no difficulty in attaining lus purpose. 

Bichard, compelled by circumstances, declared, in the 
Hall of 'the Tower, in presence of the Peers, some citizens 
of London and elsewhere, and Lancaster, (who brought the 
company thither for the purpose), that he freely abdicated 
in favour of his cousin, Sep. 29. 

The next day, in Westminster Hall, Parliament met, 
and the 

King was formally impeached, on 33 charges, of which 
the main 
ArUdea—yrere that he had 
L Caused Gioucestex^s mtirder. 

£. Bevoked the pardons craxLt^ \a ^^bT^xiSsLft^vodhis 
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3. Indulged in despotic measures, since the dissolution of 
Parliament. 

He was declared " Guilty/' and sentenced to be deposed; 
his lesiguation was, then, read, amidst loud acclamations 
— ^the Throne was declared yacant,-— and, upon risings and 
making solemn claim, 
Henry, of Lancaster, was recognized King, Sep. 30, 



The new sovereign now asked the advice of Parliament, 
as to the disposal of the deposed monarch, and, they 
recommending that he should oe confined in some secure 
place, he was remitted to Pontef ract Castle. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, ftc, AFFAISS. 

Primates. — Simon Sudbury ; William Courtenay ; 
Thomas ArundeL 

The provisions against Papal aggression were greatly 
strengthened, by many measures, especially by the 

Statute of PrSBmnnire, (so called, from its initial 
words, " Proemunire facias A.BJ' — i,e,, See that you fare- 
iffam A. BJ')^ 1392, enacts that whoever should procure at 
Borne, or elsewhere, any Bull, or other Papal instrument, 
against the King or his realm, or should aid therein, shoula 
be put out of the Boyal protection, forfeit his lands and 
goods, and be brought to answer, for his offence^ before 
the King, and CounciL 

TABIOXTS MATTEBS. 
BiUs of Exchange were first nsed. . 
Peers were first created by Patent The 
Boyal Champion, (whose function is to challenge any 
to dispute the monarch's claim), first acted, at Bichard's 
coronation. 
Westminster Hall was rebnilt The 
Court of Chancery, as a court of equity, originated, 
— ^its earliest function being to enforce uses, (contracts 
devised by the clergy, to enrich themselves, in spite of 



these contracts, and, accordingly, the Chancellors, (who 
were ecclesiastics), aidopted the practice ot tkub^'oaailSis^ 
any would-be evaders of uses. 
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SCOTCH APFAIB8. 
The teoti, resumiDg hostilities, took 
Berwick, 1379| — but it wcu, abnost immediatdj, reeo- 
vered. 

Aided by 1000 troops, sent by the French monarch, the 
Sects entered upon an 
Inroad into the North, 1386. An 

INYASION OP SCOTLAND,— 6y Biohard, with 80,000 men, 
was the speedy sequel, and, no opposition being offered, 

Edinburgh, Dnnfermline, Perth, and Dundee, were 
burned. Meanwhile, the 

Soots ravaged 

Westmoreland, and Cumberland,— and Eichard waa 
urged to cut off their retreat, but, listening to the coun- 
ter-opinion of De la Pole, left them alone, returning, soon 
after, to England. 

Border warfare was rife during the rest of the reign, 
and was signalized by the fight of 

Otterbume, (<' Chevy Chase,") (Northumberland), 
Aug. 10, 1388. — Bcots victorixme. 

JS. com, — Earl of Douglas, (slain). 

JS, „ — Lord Henry Percy, (taken prisoner). 

IBISH AFFAIBS. 

Bichard visited Ireland, 1394,— with 4,000 knights, 
and 30,000 archers, and remained 9 months, giving the 
most magnificent and sumptuous entertainments, of all 
kinds. 

Boger Mortimer, Earl of March, the Lieutenant, was 
cdain, in a skirmish with the natives, whereupon, 

Bichard, (who was his cousin), crossed to Ireland, to 
avenge his death, and conducted a resultless campaign, 
1399, (giving, by his absence, Lancaster the opportunity 
he wanted to return to England). 
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CONTEMFOEABT SOVESETOirS. 



Soofland. 

BOBKBT (Stnart) II. 
BobbbtIIL 

Trance. 

Chablib Y. 
Chablbs YL 

Germany. 
Chablbb IY. 

WlNOIBLAUB. 



CastUe. 

John L 
Hbnbt iil 

Arragon. 
Pbtbb IY. 
John L 
Mabtin I. 



Popes. 

Gbeoobt XI. 
TJbban YI. 
Bonifaob IX. 
BBNBDRrr XIIL 



|^ott$t of Hancaster. 



HENBT IV., (" of Bolingbroke-"*) 

Dates. — 1366, at Bolingbroke, (Lmcoln) ; Sep. 30, 
1399-1413, March 20, at WestmiDster, of apoplexy, (or, 
epilepsy), being fatally seized, after some weeks' intermit- 
ting attacks, while praying before the tomb of the Confessor, 
in Westminster Abbey, and dying in J emsalem Chamber. 

Descent, &0. — Son of John, of Gaunt; and of Blanche 
of Lancaster, (descended from Edmund, of Lancaster, 
second son of Henry IIL), — created, by Bichard IL, Earl 
of Derby, and, then, Duke of Hereford, — seryed, in hia 
younger days, against the Mohammedans, in Barbary, 
and the Pagans, in the Baltic. 

(HiM part in political afairSf under Richard ILy has 
been already narrated, and mtut be here tupplUd^ in 
aketching his life.) 

Claim. — Bad, until legalized by Parliament, (which 
was done by Bichard's deposition, and by acknowledging 
Henry's son, heir-apparent). 

Henry claimed on three grounds : — 

1. Decent, — alleging that Edmund, of Lancaster, was 
older than his brother, Edward L, and, therefore, rightful 
sovereign, but had been passed over, on account of bodily 
deformity : this, however, was mei« «£a«£\iSssii^ ^S^^^xa^. 
shadow of proaL 
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2. Expediency, 

3. Conquest 

Parliament, however, did not pronounce any decision 
on these points. 

The rightful heir^ cU RicharcPs deponttoriy was a boy of 
about 10, Edmund Kortimer, Earl of Kareh, great-grand- 
son of Lionel, of Clarence, (tee Genealogical Table, at end 
of book). 

It is, however, to be remembered, in estimating whether, 
or not, Henry was a usurper, that, when the line of suc- 
cession is broken, by the aeposition of the reigning prince, 
there rests upon Parliament no obligation to fill his place 
with the nearest heir. A revolution of this kind seems 
to defeat, and confound, all prior titles," (Hallam). 

Harried.— 1. Mary de Bohun, (daughter, and co-heiress, 
of the Earl of Hereford), d. 1394. 

2. 1403, Joanna, or Jaue, (daughter of Charles, the 
Bad, Eling of Navarre, and widow of John V., of Brit- 
tany), d. 1437. — It was during his %zile that Henry made 
her acquaintance, at the court of her husband, whose 
decease, in the year of Henry's accession, left her Begent 
of Brittany. Two years later, she made Henry an offer, 
which he accepted. 

The union was unpopular, owiug to her caring more for 
Brittany, and foreignera, than for her husband's people, and 
land. 

After Henrjr's death, she was Begent of England while 
the new Kin^ fought in France, and was fated to see her 
own son, (Duke of Brittany), fight against England, and 
to lose many relatives at, or behold them prisoners after, 
Agincourt. Soon after, she was arrested, on a charge of 
sorcery, deprived of her property, and confined in Peven- 
sey Castle, till the Sling's death. 

IS8Ue» (by Mary, only), — Henry V.; Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence, (killed, at Beauj^, 1421) ; John, Duke of Bedfbrd, 
d, 1435 ; Hnmplirey, Dnke of Olonoester, d, 1447 ; Blanche, 
m, Duke of Bavaria ; Philippa, nu Eric IX., of Denmark. 

Character. — Of medium height ; of massive, stem, 
features; strong, and perfect in military and athletic 
exercises. 

Bold, active, and watchful — in the field, and the 
Cabinet. 

Hardy and severe, (owing, greatly, to the constant 
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opposition he had to encoouter) ; miserly : not without 
magnanimity. 

Superstitious in the extreme, and^ (from policy), a bigot, 
and perseci^itor. 

WASS. 

1. WITH SCOTLAND,— Me «8ooteh Affidrs.*' 

2. WITH PBAirCE, 1408, fto. 

Origin, — CharWs* anger against Hmry^ for Iceeping 
the d(ywry of liabdla, Bichard IL's poor Queea-Dowager, — 
and dissatisfaction, generally, with the change in England. 

EveTVts, — ^Without formally declaring war, Charles lent 
aid to the Scots and Welsh, and the 

Prineet of France, with a large squadron, inflicted severe 

Savages on the Isle of Wight, and other parts of the 
coast,— anc? burned 

Tenby, and Plymoufh, 1408.— The system of depre- 
dation, together with the carrying off of English merchant 
ships by French privateers, continued with great loss, and 
injury, to the English, year by year : the King, himself, 
in crossing the Thames' mouth, was attacked, by a body 
of these marauders, and almost captured. 

3. nr FSAKCE, 1411-12. 

Origin, — ^Henry's taking part in the Quarrel between 
the Burgundians, (or, Armagnacs), and Orleanists, 

Charles having fallen imbecile, these two Dukes entered 
upon a factious strife for the possession of the Government. 
Orleans was assassinated, 1407, and succeeded by his son, 
who married, first, Bichard II.'s (supposed) widow, and at 
her death, one of the family of Armagnac, (whence his 
faction derived one of its names). 

Events, — ^Both parties sought the aid of Henry, who 
tidedf at first, vnth the Bnrgundians, and sent some troops 
to their aid, 1411, — bttt, being promised, by the leaders 
on the other side, recognition as Duke of Aquitaine, and 
other advantages, he went over to the Orleanists, the next 
year. 

In a short time, the factions composed their differences, 
and were able to turn their united forces against the En- 
glish, without, however, any success, for the Duke of 

darenee, with a large force, undertook an 
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IHVA8I0N OF NOBXAKDT, being joined by 

fresh forces from Guienne, overran^ and plandered| 

Maine, and Anjon, — Eventually, the 

War ended, 1412,— by the Duke of Orleans baying 
Henry off, for 200,000 crowns. 

4. WITH WALES, 1401 — thronghont the reign.--An 
account of this, as far as connected with the Insurrection 
of Glendower, &c., is given under '*Plots^" fte. 

From 1403, onwards, 

Glendower, aided W France, maintained the contest, and 
his independence. Mis son, 

Griffith, was, however, defeated, by Prince Henry, at 
Orosmont, (Monmouth), 1406. 

PLOTS, AND BEBELLIOJTS, 

Were very numerous, during the reign, in consequence of 
the disfavour in which numbers of the nobility, and the 
people, generally, held Henry. 

1. Plot of (several) Noblcs, to murder Henry, at 
Oxford, during a tournament, 1399. 

The conspiracy was discovered, by treacheiy, and its 
leaders were executed. 

2. EebeUion, 1401-3. 

Chiefs. — Owen Glendower, (great-grandson of Llew- 
ellyn) ; Dake of Horthumberland, and his son, Henry Percy, 
(c£dled, from his reckless valor, Hotspur") ; the Earl of 
Woroester; Sorope, Arohbishop of York; and Earl Douglas. 

Origin, — ^After the deposition of Bichard II., Lord 
Qrey of Buthin, one of the Marchers, seized a portion of 
Olendower^s lands, and the latter, having, first, vainly 
petitioned Parliament, took up arms, which, on Henry's 
sending assistance to Grey, were turned against the King, 
1401. The 

Cause of the Percys', &c., joining — wiU appear in 
due place. 

Glendower, applying force to recover his lauds, Hienry 
sent assistance to Grey, whereupon, the people of Wales, 
generally, rose, in support of their great chief, even the 
Welsh students, and laoorers, in England, hastening home, 
thence, to take part in the fray. 

Orej, hopelessly outnumbexed, ^aa defeoAooC^ and cap- 
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inred. — the lost poEwessions were recovered,--and the 
Marches swarmed with ravaging hordes. 

Henry, now, sent against the rebels, another force, under 

Sir Edmund Kortimer, who was defeated^ and captured, 
by Olendower, at 

Knyghton, (Eadnor), June 12, 1402. 

The captive's sister being Hotspur's wife, the Tercyn 
asked, and vsere refused, permission to ransom Mortimer^ 
ioAich, and the King's forbidding them, later on, to put 
Douglas, Sc, to ransom, {see Scotch AibirB"), proved the 
culminating point of a mass of discontent, on the part 
of the Duke of Northumberland, his son, and his brother 
(Worcester), and led them to determine to Join Olendower, 
1403. 

Hotspur, journeying into Wales, under pretence of 
effecting the liberation of Mortimer, (who cemented the 
presently-formed league, by marrying the Welsh chiefs 
daughter), arranged with Glendower a plan of united 
operation, while, in the North, the elder Percy collected 
troops. 

Scrope, and Douglas, (obtaining his freedom on con- 
dition of aiding, with a body of Scotch knights), yotneef the 
revolt 

The Percy contingent, when ready, strengthened, on the 
way, by the Cheshire archers, under Worcester, marched 
towards Wales, to effect a junction with Glendower. 

Henry had assembled an army, and was advancing 
North, when news of the westward course of the enemy, 
turned him Waleswards, with the issue of meeting them 
in haitle, at 

Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403. — Royalists victorious. 
Jt. com, — Henry TV, ; Henry, Prince of Wales. 
Behel corns, — Lord Henry Percy ; Earl of Worcester Earl 
Donglas. 

The rebels were obliged to engage without the all-essential 
support of Glendower, (whom Severn floods prevented 
from accomplishing the junction), but, nevertheless, made 
such a gallant fight, as to render this one of the most 
obstinatj and bloody battles in our annals : the loss of the 
vanquished was 6,000, — that of the victors, little less. 

Percy fell, and Worcester, and Douglas, were taken, — 
the former being beheaded, and the lattex tt^^\A^^^r^^X^^ 
respect, aa a foreign captive of rank. 
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Northumberland was on his way, after his son, with 
reinforcements, but, learning the issue of the battle, re- 
turned home. Henry allow^ him to go, this time, scot- 

3. Plot, to place the Earl of Harch on fhe Throne, 



Chiefs. — Northumberland; Kowbray, Earl of Hotting, 
ham ; Archbishop Scrope. 

The scheme signally failed, owing to want of concert 
between the leaders, of whom Nottingham, and Scrope, 
(being seized, by stratagem, by Balph Neville, Earl of 
Westmoreland), were taken, and executed, (the first in- 
stance of an English prelate so dying), and Northum- 
berland escaped into Scotland. 

4. Insurrection, 1408. 

Object— To mbvert the Oovemment, the occasion being 
the general discontent at the heavy subsidies exacted. 

Chief, — Northumberland,— who, for the purpose, quitted 
his Scotch retreat. 

Having assembled a foi*ce, he took the field, and was 
encountered, defeated^ and slain, at 

Bramhiam Hoor, (Yorks.), Peb. 18, 1408, by sir 
Thomas Bokeby. 

The failure of these attempts fixed Henry, more and 
more firmly, on the Throne. 

STATTTTES, (not mentioned elsewhere). 
31 Articles were passed, receiving Henry's assent, 
1407, — by which, inter alia, 

1. He was to choose 16 councillors, and be guided en- 
tirely by them, they not be removeable, unless for misde- 
meanour. 

2. No grants were to be made, by Chancellor, and Privy 
Seal, against the Law. 

3. The King's revenue was to be appropriated wholly to 



Statutes regulating Farveyance were reaffirmed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AFFAISS. 
Primate. — Thomas Arundel. 

Henry, anxious to gain the support of the powerful 
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clergy, promisedy at his accession, to maintain the rights 
and liberties of the Church, and, in fulfilment, lent his 
sanction to the 

PSSSECUnON Of TEE LOLLABDS,— by passing the 
cruel 

Statute ''De Heretico CombTirendo," (Lat = <<con^ 
eeming heretk'hwrn%ng% 1401,— which, after a pre- 

Declaring that " people of a new sect do perversely and 
wickedly t^h divers new doctrines and heretical opinions, 
and make unlawful conventicles, and make and write 
books, and keep schools, and wickedly instruct people, 
and excite and stir them to sedition and insurrection, and 
do perpetrate enormities horrible to be heard — enacted 
that 

K any person convicted of "such preachings, doctrines, 
opinions, schools, and misinformations " should " refuse to 
aojure," or, after abjuration, " be proved to have relapsed," 

the sheri6f of the county, or the mayor and bailifi[s of 
the nearest borough, shall • . . receive the person so 
condemned into custody, and cause him to be burned, in 
a h^;h place, before the people, that such punishment may 
stride terror into the minds of others." 

Speedily, the flames received a victim, the first English 
martyr, in the person of 

William Sawtre, (or Salter), a London clergyman, who 
was burned, at Smithfield, 1401, for refusing to worship 
the Cross, and denying Transubstantiation, — for the latter 
of which offences, 

John Badby, a tailor, (or, mechanic), also, was bnmed, 
1410. 

Henceforth, there was an almost unbroken succession 
of martyrs up to the time of the Iteformation. 

TABIOXTS MATTEBS. 

The 

Order of the Bath, (so called because, on enteriug 
it, its knights bathed, in token of pure loyalty), was 
instituted, by Henry, at his Coronation. 

Cannon, in England, are first mentioned in con- 
nection with Henry's besieging Berwick, 1405« A great 

Plague, 1407,— carried off 30,000. 
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SCOTCtt AFFAISS. 

Henry's claim was not acknowledged by Robert III^ 
whence came 

WAS WITH ENGLAKD, 1400 - 2, Henry determining on 
an 

Invasion of Scotland, 1400— to compel Bobert's 
homage. 

He met with no opposition, and advanced as far as 
Leith, but was compelled, by want of provisions, to return. 
The Scots retorted, Dy an 

Invasion of England, 1402,— which led to the haitle 

of 

Nesbit Hoor, (Northumberland), June 22, 1402. — 
English victorioua. 
E. com, — Earl of Kareh. 
S, „ — ^Hepburn, of Hales. 

Later on, the same year, there was another and more 
formidable 

Invasion of England, by 10,000 men, under Earl 
Douglas, who, after ravagiug the North, was returning 
home, heavily spoil-laden, when he was attacked in rear, 
by the Percys, and compelled to battle^ at 

Homildon Hill, (Northumberland), Sep. 14, 1402, — 
English victorious. 

E, corns, — Earl of Northumberland; Lord Henry Percy; 
Earl of March. 

S, corns, — Earl Douglas ; Murdoch, (son of the Duke of 
Albany^. 

800 Scots were left dead on the field, and numbers were 
drowned, while endeavouring to cross the Tweed. Doufflas, 
and many other nobles, with 80 knights, were taken. 
These, their captors desired, according to custom, to put to 
ransom, which Henry, (desiring to retain them, in order to 
make a favourable peace with Scotland), forbade them to 
do. 

Bobert, having lost his heir, through the cruelty of some 
of his nobles, determined, (for safety's sake), to send his 
remaining son. 

Prince James, to France : the ship was, however, eap- 
tnred, 1405, and he was brought to London, where, 
(Bobert dying next year, and his brother, Albany, who, 
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Chen, became Regent, being only too well nleased at the 
jonth's absence), he remained, prisoner, tul 1424, when 
he returned home, to become James I., of Scotland. 

COHTEKPOSABT SOVEBEIGirS. 



Sisothmd. 

KOBSBT III. 

Jamss I. 

I'rance. 

CsAaLSs VI. 

Oermany. 

Wenceslaus. 

FSKDiEBICK. 
KUFEBT. 

Jossus. 

SlOIfiMUND. 



Spain. 

GaitUe. 

Hbnbt III. 
JOHK II. 

Arragon. 

Martin L 

FXBDINAND,0f Sidlj. 



Popes. 

BXKBDICT XIIL 

Inkocemt VII. 
GrkoortXIL 
Albxandeb v. 
JoHir XXIII. 



HENET v., ("of Monmouth '0- 

Bates.—- Aug. 9, 1388, at Monmouth ; Mar. 21, 1413- 
1422, Aug. 31, at Vincennes, of pleurisy, (under which he 
had long labored) ; on his death-bed, he repeated the 
Penitential Psalms^ and, at the words, Thou shalt build 
up the walls of Jerusalem," declared it had been his hope 
to have delivered Palestine. His body was brought over, 
and buried at Westminster, where, for 100 years after, 
tapers were continually burning, before his tomb. 

descent, Ac— Eldest son of Henry IV.,— educated at 
Queen's College, Oxford, under Cardinal Beaufort,— created 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, Earl of Chester, and 
Duke of Aquitaine and Lancaster— and made, by Parlia- 
ment, heir-apparent, on the accession of his father, — took 
part in the battle of Shrewsbury, (where he was severely 
wounded, in the face), and, afterwards, spent some years 
in carrying on the war against Glendower, — immensely 
popular, during his princehood — so much so that his father 
removed him &om the Council, (at which he presided), on 
the ground that he had demanded the Begency, when the 
Eling was ill : indeed, some assert that he actually aspired 
to the Crown. He is (probably incorrectly) represented, by 
the older historians, (and bv Shaken)eare), as pursuing, 
before his accession, a career of wildest debaudiery, and riot| 
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in company of a band of depraved associates, (for commit- 
ting one of whom to prison, he is reported to have stmck 
Gascoigne, the Chief Justice, and to have been, for this 
act, himself sent to jail, his father rejoicing at having a 
judge so faithful, and a son so obedient, to the Law) — but 
to have turned over an entirely new leaf, on his father's 
death, dismissing all his roystering friends, and choosing 
the best and wisest in the State, (including Gajscoigne), aa 
his advisers. This account, however, seems incredible, 
being utterly at variance with the fact of his active, con- 
tinuous, civil and military service. 

Claim. — Body by descent, the right heir, at his accession, 
and throughout his reign, being Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of March, — Oood, by Act of Parliament, which had, at his 
father's accession, declared him heir-apparent. 

Married.— 1420, Catherine, of Valois, (1401-1438), 
daughter of Charles VI., of France, and of Isabella, (by 
whom she, and the other Eoyal children, were shamefully 
neglected, being kept almost naked, and half-starved, the 
servants, themselves wageless, giving them what little 
they had to eat), — demanded, in marriage, by Henry, 
when he came to the Throne, but refused to him, then, 
owing to the extravagance of his other proffered conditions, 
— betrothed, after the fall of Rouen, and married imme- 
diately, at Troyes, coming over to England, and being 
crowned, a few months after,— left in England, by Henry, 
when he went over to take charge of affairs in France, but 
joined him there, after their son's birth, — a year after her 
first husband's death, again married, to Owen Tudor, a 
Welsh ofl&cer in the army, then on duty at Windsor, the 
union being concealed, (spite of the birth, thence, of three 
sons — Edmund, Jasper, and Owen), for some years, but, 
finally, being divulged, whereupon, she was separated from 
her children, and shut up, in Bermondsey Nunnery, where 
she died, soon after. 

(Her husband, also, waa confined, for a time, but, even- 
tually, was released, and made Keeper of the Royal Parks, 
at Denbigh : he fell into the hands of the Yorkists, at Mor- 
timer's Cross, and was, by them, beheaded.— Of her sons, 
by him, Edmund became Earl of Richmond, and died, ait, 
20, leaving, by his wife, the heiress of Somerset, a son, 
Henry (VIL), — JasDer became Biaxl oi Pembroke, — Owen 
tamed monk.) 
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Issue— Henry VL 

Character. — Tall, slight, and agile : of engaging aspect, 
and great, yet dignified, a.ffability. 

As a mler, wise, firm, impartial, and possessed of extra- 
ordinary powers of controlling, and winning over, by his 
rare address. 

A hero in personal courage, and daring, — ^and a con- 
summate disciplinarian, tactician, and commander. 

Chivalrously clement, and romantically generous, {e,g,y 
releasing the Earl of March, the rightful heir, whom 
Henry IV. had kept in confinement, — and recalling, and 
restoring to his father's estates. Hotspur's exiled heir) ; 
but hasty, and arrogant : of iron will : immoderately 
ambitious. 

Temperate : devotional, and lavish in support of the 
Church, and all charitable objects. 

Altogether, one of the noblest and most gifted of our 
monarchs, and, while he lived, idolized to a degree never, 
perhaps, attained by any English sovereign. His reign 
is, it is true, almost barren of real good, and his renown, 
and popularity sprang, (as far as deeds are concerned), 
from his military achievements, alone, but there is little 
doubt that had his life been spared, his record would have 
been, on the highest and best grounds, unsurpassable in 
splendor, while the terrible Wars of the Boses would, 
almost certainly, never have devastated the country. 

WAES. 

1. WITH EBAKCE, 1416-22,— (continuing under Hy. VI.) 

Origin, — HenrT^a reviving Edward IIJJs claim to the 
French Grown. 

France was, just now, wretched, helpless, and distracted, 
owing to the insanity of Charles VI., and to the conse- 
quent struggles, for the mastery, between the Burgundians, 
and the Armagnacs. 

Allured by this state of things, Henry brought forward 
the old claim, (which, he declared, was vested in him), 
1415, offering, however, to resign it, on. condition that 

1. There were ceded to him the full sovereignty of 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and the towns and 
counties named in the Treaty of Bretigny. 

2. King John's ransom arrears wer^ ^aX^ 
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3. The Princess Catherine were given him, ta wife, 
with 2,000,000 crowns dowry. 

The outrageous demand to give up half the country, 
was refused, by the French Government, but, for the sake 
of peace, it offered to restore Aquitaine, as it formerly 
belonged to England, and to give Henry, Catherine, with 
800,000 crowns. 

His proposals being refused, Henry prepared for war, 
allying himself with the Emperor, the King of Arragon, 
and other princes. 

Events. — Joining his forces, at Portsmouth, Henry — 
after a short detention, caused by the Plot to dethrone 
him, (narrated hereafter) — sailed from Southampton, with 
30,000 men, July, 1415. 

Landing, he at once formed the siege of 

Harfleur, Aug.-Sep., 1415. — ETiglwh victori(yu9, 

E, com. — Henry V. 

F, corns.— Bm d'EstonteviUe ; Sise de Oanoonrt 

The pisice capitulated, Sep. 22, after five weeks' siege; 
which cost the English half their forces, in killed, and 
victims to dysentery, which prostrated the majority of 
those left. 

Henry, (after— it is said— challen^ng, to single combat, 
the Dauphin, who sent back, in dension, a load of tennis- 
balls — as a hint that the youn^ King was better adapted 
for sports, than war), thus weakened, resolved to return, by 
Calais, (rejecting the prudent advice of some who would 
have had him retire quietly, by sea, to England), and, 
accordingly, despatching the sick, across, by sea, set 
himself to cross the same ford that Edward III. had done. 
He was, thus, compelled to ascend the Somme, seeking a 
passage, but, the enemy having broken down the bridges, 
found no ford, before reaching Nesle, 24 miles alSve 
Amiens, where he, accordingly, crossed, Oct. 20, continu- 
ing his march, on the other side, for four days longer, 
and, then, halting, near the plain of Agincourt. 

Meanwhile, the French leaders had brought out the 
Oriflamme, and assembled, (it is said), 100,000 men, who 
were posted between Henry, and Calais, to intercept his 
course, thus compelling the invaders, with odds against 
them of 7 to 1, to the batiley (a striking counterpart, in 
nmnjr respects, to Creasy), of 
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Apncoiirt, (KcardyX Odt 26, English 
grandly victoriovs. 

E. com, — Henry V. . 

F. „ —Cliarlei d» Albret, (Constable of France). 

The night preceding the fight, which was dark, and rainy, 
was spent, by the English, in arm-preparing, and prayer, 
and by the French, in dicing, with the ransoms of the con- 
fidently-reckoned-upon English prisoners-to-be, as stakes ! 

In tne morning, tne two armies were drawn up in battle- 
order, each in three divisions, with the archers in front, — 
the English, however, being but four deep, while the 
French files were thirty. 

Several hours now passed without a movement, but, at 
last, the English received orders to charge. — The archers, 
thereupon, threw off their outer garments, advanced, 
plantea long stakes in the ground, ran forward, discharg- 
ing flights such as Englishmen, alone, then could, and, 
then, retreated, behind the pikes. A body of the enemy, 
800 strong, was hurled against the formidable bowmen, 
but was unable to face them, and, falling back, carried con- 
fusion into their own ranks, whereupon, the archers, quit- 
ting their proper weapon, for sword and battle-axe, charged 
furiously, completing the overthrow of the enemy's first 
division. 

Henry, himself, now led his men-at-arms against the 
second division of the French, and broke it, after a san- 
|;uinary fight of two hours, whereupon, the third line fled, 
m panic, and an almost unexampled victoiy was won for 
England, the glory of the day, however, being sullied by 
a slaughter of thousands of prisoners, on a fsuse alarm of 
a French attack on the English rear. 

During the fight, Henry was engaged with the Duke 
d'Alen^on, who, with one blow, cut off part of the Crown, 
(which the King wore), and was about to follow this up 
by a second, (and sure-to-be fatal), stroke, when he was 
filain. 

The enemy lost, in slain, 120 princes, and nobles — 7 of 
them near relatives of Charles ; 8,000 knichts and esquires ; 
and thousands of common soldiers, — while the captives not 
slaughtered included the Dukes of Orleans, and Bourbon, 
and Counts Eu, Yenddme, and Bichemont 

Of this memorable battle, it liaa\ifteti^€^L«NL\^^*'''^?QSS^ 
will apeak of it as long as Elng^ud^B \A«k\«ri cii^s«w^\''^ 
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one of the most wonderful examples of bravery, and for- 
titude, and heroic daring, of which a people may be justly 
proud. But, they will also speak of it as a fearful sacri- 
nee of human life to a false ambition, which had no object 
beyond the assertion of an indomitable will, and no per- 
manent results beyond the perpetuation of hatred and 
jealousy between nation and nation." 

Henry, after the battle, marched, without hindrance, 
on to Calais, and, thence, sailed for England, entering 
London (after little more than three months' absence !) : 
he was hailed with the wildest joy, the people of Dover 
actually wading into the sea, and carrying him ashore, in 
their arms ! 

The fearful reverse of Agincourt did not unite the two 
French factions, who committed, mutually, the most hor- 
rible atrocities, while their country lay helpless. A feeble 
attempt was, however, made to recover 

Harflenr,— but failed. 

Burgundy, now, made overtures of support, to Henry, 
which beiug, naturally, accepted, sealed the fate of France. 

The English monarch, determining upon a new cam- 
paign, with a view to lasting conquest, assembled a larger, 
and more efficient, army than before, and sailed from 
Southampton, July, 1417, landing near Harfleur. Fort- 
ress, after fortress, speedily fell into his hands, and 

Caen was takerif by stormy — whereupon, all the towns 
in the district submitted, and Henry, well satisfied, went 
into winter quarters, at Caen, where he held Court. 

Next spring, receiving a 15,000-strong reinforcement, 
the King divided his army, and one portion proceeded to 
form the siege of 

Bouen, Aug. 1418-19, Jan. 19,— English vic- 
torious, 

E, com, — ^Henry V. 

Fr, corns, — ^Various — the most active being Alain Blan- 
ehard, (Captain of the city militia), who, on surrender, 
was executed ! 

The other wing of the English army, meanwhile, took 

ClierboTirg. 

Henry, now, threatened Paris, whereupon, Burgundy 
concluded a 

Truce, — but, as the King contmw^^ V> ^<&t£^\VX\!^V\^- 
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filment of the Treaty of Bretigny, the negotiations were 
broken off. 

At this juncture, the Dauphin, treacherously, sought an 
interview, (professedly, to concert measures, on behalf of 
!Fbnance, against Henry), with Burgundy, at the Bridge of 
Montereau, at which, the Duke, and his attendants, were 
assastinated. To avenge this deed, Philip le Bon, son of 
the murdered man, at once offered the Crown to Henry, 
and, speedily, negotiations issued in the 

Treaty of Troyes, (or, "Perpetual Peace*'), 1420. 

Articles, — Henry to 

1. Marry Catherine. 

2. Become Eegent, during the remainder of Charles's 
reign. 

3. Succeed Charles, on the French Throne. 

Henry, and Catherine were, at once, united, and entered 
Paris in triumph. 

The treaty of Troyes shut the Dauphin, (Charles — after- 
wards VII.), out from the succession, but the central 
provinces, with Languedoc, Poitou, and Dauphin^, adhered 
to him : accordingly, hostilities continued, and, two days 
after his marriage, Henry with his wife, set out for the 
siege of 

Sens, — which fell, with, in quick succession, many other 
towns, whereupon, the victorious young groom took home 



Clarence, who rashly entered upon an 

Invasion of Anjou, and was surprised into the battle of 
Beanje, Mar., 1421. — French victorious. 
F. corns, — Sire la Payette ; Earl of Bnchan, (in command 
of a body of Scots mercenaries, serving with the French). 
F. com, — Thomas, Dake of Clarence, (slain). 
On hearing of this disaster, the English monarch, once 
more, crossed to France, and re-took the field, with King 
James of Scotland, as one of his captains, (hoping by this, 
and a promise to speedily release hun, to detach the Scots 
from the IVench ranks.) 

After several minor successes, 
Henry formed the siege of 

Meanx, — a strong place — which, after seven months? 
heroic resistance, felly May, 142^, ^'^^isSa.Wi. 



his bride, leaviuj 




Regent in Normandy, his brother. 
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suffered great loss, from sickness. 1^ was Henr/s la&t 
achievement of importance. 
He had started to relieve 

Cosnei which was besieged, by the Dauphin, when tiie 
complaint which laid him low took so serioos a form, that 
he was compelled to abandon his design, and was carried 
back to Vincennes, helpless. Arriving there, he, before 
he died, summoned Bedford, and his friends round him, 
and, solemnly committed to them the interests of his 
infant son. At his death, 

Henry was master of nearly all France Horih of 
the Loire. 

Of hiM right to the French Crown — it is to be noted 
that it was nil: his claim professed to be a revival of 
that of Edward III., — but this has, previously, been 
shewn to have been worthless, whence Henry's was infi- 
nitely more so, for he was not even Edward III.'s repre- 
sentative, and heir. Of course, the flagitious provisions '' 
of the Treaty of Troyes "were absolutely invaUd." 

PLOTS. 

1. To depose Henry, in favour of the Earl of March, 
1416. 

C^te/d.— Bichard, Earl of Cambridge, (who had married 
Anne, March's sister). Lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey. 

The conspiracy was discovered, just as Henry was about 
to sail for France : his departure being stayed, the con- 
spirators were tried, condemned, and executed, within a 
few days. 

2. Oidcastle*S, (if Plot it were),~<M «<£cclesiastioal, 4c., 
Aibiri." 

ECCLESL&STICAL, &c., AFFAIBS. 
Primates.— Thomas Arundel ; Henry Chicheley. The 
Persecution of the Lollards— continued, Henry, who 
was strongly opposed thereto, (and had, when Prince of 
Wales, consorted with the sect, whom his father pro- 
tected), consenting only when it was, (falsely), represented 
to him, by the clergy, that the unfortunate people were 
political agitators— rebels. 
AmoBgat the LoUarda, was 
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Sir JobH Oldcastley in ifght of hia wife, Loixi Cob- 
ham, a former intimate companion, (it i§ said), of Henry, 
(when Prince of Wales). 

This man's name having been presented to him, for 
prosecution, Henry, after a vain attempt to convert him, 
ordered his arrest : he was taken, and condemned^ to 
death, bat the King, (anxious to save bim), granted him 
50 days' respite, daring which he managed to escape^ 1413, 
from the Tower, and effectually hide himself. 

The Lollards, alarmed at the proceedings against their 
great man, now held secret assemblies, to consult as to 
measures for their own safety. These were, (probably, 
with some truth), represented, to Henry, as of political, 
seditious, character, and, at last, it was reported to him 
that, in j)ar8uance of a deeply-laid 

Conspiracy, (1414) to depose Henry, and make 
property common,— having, for its (asserted) 

Chief, — Sir John Oldcastle, — there was to be a meeting 
of 25,000 men, in St, Giles's Fields. 

Henry, in keen alarm, led a strong force, to the Fields, 
and, there, found no Cobham, and only 80 poor Lollards, 
who were, however, seized, nearly 40 being, thereafter, 
executed, after which a general 

Pardon— to all but Cobham, and a few others, was pro- 
claimed. Meanwhile, 

Oldcastle, refuged in Wales, and, there remained, in 
safety, till 1417, when he was captured, taken to London, 
and, after a farce of a trial, condemned, as traitor, and 
heretic, and barbaroasly executed, being hanged on a 
gallowsy in St. Giles's Fields, over a fire, by whidi he was 
roasted to death. 

Archbishop Chicheley followed up the Lollards closely, 
instituting semi-annual searches for them, throughout the 
dioceses under his care, and, thereby, so swelling the number 
of condemned heretics, that lesser punishments, (0.^., im- 
risonment, and whipping), had to be introduced, the 
umings, however, continuing, numerou^y. 

VASIOirS HATIEBS. 
Kiohard, C'Dick"), Whittington, (whose fabulous 
history is bo familiar to childreii^ **t\wi\s»? V^.'^STl-^ 
1406; 1419), "Lord Mayor of liondoii," tLtwaSfiw^N "^"^ 
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sapposed that he made his money, largely, by the voyages of 
a ship called " The Cat^' (whence— it is said — is derived 
the tale of his marvellous canine friend.) At a banquet, 
to celebrate Henry's marriage, Sir Bichard burned Boyal 
notes-of-hand for the (then) enormous sum of £60,000, 
borrowed for the French War ! 

Paper began to be made, partially, of rags. 

London first lighted, — by a candle, ordered to be 
placed, nightly, at every door. The 

Onildhall was finished. 

CONTEMPOEABT SOVESEIGNS. 



Scotland. 
Jamis I. 

Prance. 

Chablbs YL 

CFermany. 

SlQISMUND. 



Spain. 
CaitUe. 

JOHK IL 

Arragon. 

Ferdinand, of 

Sicily. 
Alfonso V. 



Popes 

John XXni. 
Mabtin v. 



HENEY VI., ("of Windsor.") 

Dates.— Dec. 6, 1421, at Windsor; Sep. 1, 1422-1461, 
Mar. 4 ; died, 1471, in the Tower, either by violence, or 
of grief, at the result of the battle of Tewkesbury,— buried 
in Chertsey Abbey, Henry VIL, afterwards, removing his 
remains, and relnterring them, at Windsor. 

Descent, &C.— Only child of Henry V. 

Claim. — Bad by descent : the rightful heir at hie aceee- 
eion was Edmund Mortimer^ Earl of March ; on the death 
of the latter, 1424, Richard, Duke of York ; and on hie 
decease^ his son, Edward (IV,) — Good hy Parliamentary 
eatiction, granted to his father. 

Married. — 1445, at Tichfield Abbey, Margaret (daughter 
of Ben^, Duke of Anjon, titular King of Jerusalem, Sicily, 
and Naples), 1431-1482, (or, 1490), "a child of sorrow," 
from her infancy, her father being a prisoner of war, and 
his possessions in the hands of the English : her educa- 
tion was her mother's dangers, and the hates of Anjou 
and Arragon. She was brought up amidst those dramatic 
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movements of war and intrigue, and her understanding and 
passions equally throve, under the breeze of the factions of 
the South,*'— unpopular, in England, owing, originally, to 
one of the marriage provisions being the cession of Anjou, 
and Maine, to her father, and, afterwards, to the dis- 
satisfaction excited by the manner in which she, with her 
favorites, ruled, — after Tewkesbury, was taken to the 
Tower, and, there, kept prisoner, tUl Louis XI. paid her 
ransom, — died near Ajigers. 

Beautiful ; witty ; and of masculine force of character, 
though liable to change her mind suddenly, when, appa- 
rently, most vehemently decided, — a true heroine in main- 
taining the cause of her husband and son, but using her 
perfect ascendancy over the former, frequently unwisely, 
and sometimes cruelly, — thus causing, immediately, the 
ruin, while aiming at the triumph, of the party. 

Issue.— Edward, 1453-71, (stabbed, after Tewkesbury), 
f?i., 1470, Anne, daughter of the Earl of Warwick,— 
amiable, and promising. 

Character.— Eeeble,— in every sense,— totally unfit to 
govern, but possessing many amiable qualities, especially 
generosity, and clemency ; pious, and charitable. 

WABS. 

1. WITH FEANCE, (continued), 1422-44 : remmad, 1449.63. 
Fvents. 

Before remmption of hostilities: — 

Within two months of Henry V.'s decease, the imbecile 
Charles YI. died, and the young English monarch was 
proclaimed King of France. 

He had, however, in the person of the Dauphin, a not 
despicable rival, since numbers of the French nobility 
who had deserted his father returned to their allegiance : 
he, at once, assumed the title of, and caused himself to be 
crowned as, Charles VII. 

Begeut Bedford, to strengthen his position, now mar- 
ried a sister of the Duke of Burgundy, and by securing 
her sister as wife for him, attached to himself the Duke 
of Brittany, who, however, almost immediately, deserted, 
and lent his powerful aid to Charles, who soon found 
himself at the head of a formidable body of supporters, and 
in a position for the 
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Bemmption of hostilities, 1423,— the first impOTt* 
ant eDgagement, after which, was the battle of 

Crevant, (Burgundy), July 31, 1423, — English 
victorious* 

E* com, — Earl of Saliibnry, (Thomas Moutacute). 

F. coma, — ^Harihal do Severao ; Earl of Bnchan, 
(in command of the Scotch mercenaries, who were nearly 
annihilated, while their commauder was taken). 

A greater triumph was won, next year, at the battle of 

VemeTiil, (Normandy), Aug. 17, 1424. — English 
completely victorious. 

E, com, — Dnke of Bedford. 

F. and Scotch corns, — Earl Douglas ; Earl Buchan, (both 
slain). 

This victory was characterized as "the greatest deed 
done by Englishmen in our days, save the battle of Agin- 
court the French lost 5,000, including Counts d'Aumale, 
and Yentadour, and numerous other nobles^ while the 
Scots contingent was so reduced as never again to form a 
distinct corps in the French army : the English had 1,600 
killed, a loss which was so unusually large in the vic- 
torious army that Bedford ordered that there should be 
no rejoicings for the victory. 

These successes were, however, considerably damped, 
by the folly of Bedford's brother, Gloucester, who, having 
married Jacqueline, (divorcee of the Duke of Brabant), 
sovereign lady of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hain- 
ault, laid claim to her dominions, spite of the remonstrances 
of Bedford, and landed, at Calais, with 5,000 men, to en- 
force his alleged right. 

These proceedings greatly incensed the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, wno was cousin, and heir-apparent, of Brabant, 
and, consequently, operated against the English interests, 
for, though the Pope interfered, declaring the marriage 
invalid, and Gloucester, thereupon, returned home, the 
friendship of Burgundy was mightily cooled. 

For four years, the War languished, owing, chiefly, to the 
absence, at home, of Bedford, the only noteworthy incident 
being the siegCf and battle, of 

Montarg^s, (Orleanois), 1427. — French victorious, 

F* com, — The Bastard of Orleans. 

jS^ „ —Earl of Warwick, 
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The battle was fought to raise the siege, in which the 
French succeeded, the English being beaten, and retreating. 

On the return of Bedford, it was determined to carry 
hostilities into the district held by the French King. 
Accordingly, 

8ali8l>«ry» crossing the Loire, in the autumn of 1428, 
formed the siege of 
teleans, 1428-29* — French victorious, 
F. come, — The Bastard of Orleans ; Joan d*Aro. 
E. „ —Earl of SaUsbury; then, Earl of Saflfolk, (Wil- 
liam Die la Pole). 



Salisbury was slain, early in the siege, being struck 
down, while reconnoitring : he was succeeded by Suffolk, 
who maintained the blockade through the winter. 

Early next year, was fought, in connection with this 
siege, the battle of 

jHouvrai, (or, " Herrings,"— because that fish formed 
part of the provisions in the convoy), Feb. 12, 1429. — 
English victorious. 

E, com, — Sir John Ealstaf^ (o^ Faitoll) 

F. coins. — Gomte de Claremont ; Bastard of Orleans. 

Sir John was convoying, with 1,500 men, a store of 
provisions, to the besiegers of Orleans, when attacked by 
a body of 5,000 French, whom he beat off, reaching his 
destination safely. 

A quarrel now occurred, between Bedford and Bur- 
gundy, which led the latter to withdraw his forces, in 
spite of which, the siege progressed so favorably for them, 
tnat the English, with reason, regarded the city as theirs, — 
when, suddenly, there appeared upon the scene that noble, 
heroic, patriot,~that brave, pure, tender, devout, soul, 

Joan d*Arc, (sumamed "Za Pucelle^ and Maid of 
Orleans ")y 1410-31. She was the daughter of honest 
peasants, of the hamlet of DomrSmy, (Lorraine), and very 
earnest, and unremittiug, in religious exercises. 

Much brooding over, and supplication concerning, the un- 
happy state of the country, so wrought upon her sensitive 
system that, from longing that she could, she came, at last, 
to imagine that she had a mission from on high to, deliver 
her beloved land, — that celestial voices bade her quit home, 
arm, lead her countrymen to victory, and procure Charles's 
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coronation at Bheims. Making, with difficulty, her way 
to Charles, she was, after examination by theologians and 
the Council, and much debate, accepted as a Divinely in- 
spired agent, furnished with military garb and equipments, 
and sent, at the head of a relieving force, to the beleagured 
city. To the surprise of all, she forced her way in. This 
success rehabilitated the courage of the despairing nation, 
while it filled the English, (who regarded Joan as a witch), 
with dismay. The tide of success speedily turned^ and, in 
less than a fortnight after she had entered, the 

Siege was abandoned, May 8,— Suffolk withdrawing, 
after burning all his forts. 

The French, now, assumed the offensive, with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, and corresponding good fortune. 

Salisbury was captured^ together with the town of 
Jargeau, June 12, 1429. 

A week later, was fought the battle of 

Patay, (Orleanois), June 18. — French victorioua. 

F, corns, — ^La Hire ; Saintrailles ; Joan d*Aro. 

B. „ — Lord Talbot ; Lord Scales; Sir John Falitalt 

The English, spite of Talbot's heroic example, and mad 
objurgations, gave way, before an enemy whom they could 
have crushed, and their noble commander, not deigning to 
flee, was captured — the enemy having, thus, within a 
week, taken the two bravest, and best, English captains. 

Charles, his way being open, now proceeded to, and 
was crowned at, Eheims, July, 1429, whereupon, Joan 
declared her mission accomplished, and desired to be 
allowed to return home, which, however — to her cost — 
she was not allowed to do. 

Next year, operations commenced by the siege of 

Gompiegne, — bj/ the Suke of Borgundy. 

Joan was selected to raise the siege, and, heading a 
sortie, with that design, was captured. May, 1430, and 
handed over, by Burgundy, to the English, who directed 
her to be tried, by the Bishop of Beauvais, (a creature of 
theirs), for alleged sorcery, and heresy : he declared her 
"guilty," and "to the eternal disgrace of the parties con- 
cerned," she was bumed alive, in the market-place, at 
BoaeD, May 30, 1431. 
Aa a set-off to Charles's coTOuaWoii, 
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Henry was crowned, at Paris, Dec., 1431| (having 
been, previously, anointed King of England, and France, 
at Westminster, 1429). The ceremony had, however, the 
very opposite effect to that intended, Bargundy being 
conspicuous by his absence, and the functionaries present 
being nearly sdl Englishmen. 

The war now languished, for a time, during which, 
however, the English cause continued to lose ground, — 
but, in 1432, there occurred an event which, finally, led 
Burgundy to abandon Henry. — 

Bedford, having lost his wife, married, within six 
months after, (1432), Jaquetta, of Luxembourg, a vassal of 
the house of Burgundy, whose head, the Duke, (his consent, 
to the union, even, not being asked), determined to make 
this a pretext for going over to Charles — a step he had long 
been inclining towards. Having, however, sworn not to 
make peace, without consent of England, he procured the 
holding of a Pope-mediated general 

Congress, at Arras, 1435, — whereat, the French King 
oflOered to cede Normandy, and Aquitaine, subject to only 
a feudal homage — ^which terms, the English, with blind 
confidence in their eventual success, actually refused ! 

England, thus, rejecting peace. Burgundy felt qualms, at 
the idea of openly ranging himself against his English 
allies, but was relieved from his oath, and scruples, by the 

Death of Bedford, whereupon, he signed the 

Treaty of Arras, Sep. 21, 1436,— thereby, allying 
himself with the King of Finance, against England. 

Bichard, Duke of York, now became Begent of 
France, 1436-7, and, aided by Talbot, gained some small 
successes, though 

Paris was recovered, hy Charles VII., and the English 
driven thence, during York's year of office : he was re- 
caUed, 1437, the 

Earl of Warwick becoming Begent, 1437-39 : he 
dying, in the latter year, York again was Begent, 
1439-47. 

Somerset, Talbot, and other commanders, continued the 
struggle, in various quarters, with fluctuating fortune, 
amongst their successes being the siege of 

Ha^enr^ whose governor, JoTml eL':ei%X^u\»T^^^ ca^^- 
fti/a^ed^ io LordB Talbot, and Somemt, l^Q. 
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Suffolk ooDcladed a 
Trace, 

The marriage between Henry and Margaret was nego- 
tiated, 1445, and, bjr the nuptial articles, 

Maine, and Anjou— the keys of Normandy — were 
ceded to the bride's father. 

The IhdLe of Somerset succeeded York, as Keerent 
1447. 

WAE was BEHEWBD, 1449- 1468. 

Origin, — ^The cession of Maine, and Anjou, to Ben^. 

These provinces coming into the possession of Ben^ 
determin»i Charles VII., who was the Duke's feudal 
lord, to make, through the new territories, an 

Invasion, (for the recovery), of Normandy,— which 
proved perfectly successful, the province being entirely 
conquered, 1449. 

Onienne was, next, conquered, 1451, by t^e French, 
but 

Bordeaux, fhe Borielais, and Cliatillon, were 
recOTered, by the valiant Talbot, 1452 : however, at the 

battle of 

Chatillon, July 20, 1453,— this great Xnglish com- 
mander was defeated^ and slain. 

Bordeaux was recaptured, 1453, and^ by the end of 
the year. 

Upland had lost aU her former immense posses- 
sions, in France, excepting^ Calais. 

2. WABS OF THE BOSXS,— «ee (as far as this reign is 
concerned), " Political, fto., AfBairs." (If an account of the 
Wary alone, be required, the intervening political, &c., 
matters must be omitted). 

PLOTS, &c. 
JACK GADB'S IKSUBBECTIOir, 1450,— owed its 
Origin — to the popiUar discontent at the reverses 

France, and the general misgovernment, but had, for its 
Imynediate Cause,— 'Sl report that the King intended 

to call to account the men of Kent, for the mttrder of 

Suffolk, that county having provided the ships that seized 

the Duke. 

Chief. — Jack Cade, an Irish soldier of fortune, or, a 
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tailor, (wbo, however, at the suggestion, it is said, of the 
frieDds of the house of York, declared himself to be a 
Mortimer, by his father's, and a Flantagenet, bj his 
mother's, side.) 

Events. — Several outbreaks had already taken place, 
in various parts of the country, so that, when he set up 
the standard of revolt, in Kent, Cade was speedily joined 
by nearly 20,000 men, with whom, he marched to Black- 
heath, and, thence, sent in, to the King, 2 papers, one of 

Complaints — that 

1. Henry purposed punishing the men of Kent, for a 
murder they had not committed, — gave away the Crown 
revenues, and kept, for his own maintenance, the people's 
goods, — and excluded from the Council the lords of his 
own blood, to make place for men of low rank, who 
oppressed the people. 

2. The Sheriffs, under-sheriffs, and tax-collectors, were 
guilty of great exactions. 

3. In elections, the lords overbore the popular will. 

4. Delays, and impediments, stood in the way of the 
administration of justice — the oth^, of 

Bequevts — ^that 

1. Suffolk's relatives should be banished from Court, 
and the Dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, and l^or- 
folk, with the earls and barons, be employed about the 
Boyal person. 

2. The traitors should be punished who had brought 
about the death of the Dukes of Gloucester, Exeter, War- 
wick, and the Cardinal, — and had caused the loss of Nor- 
mandy, &c 

3. All extortions should be abolished, and the great 
extortioners, Sleg, Cromer, Lisle, and Bobert Est, be 
brought to justice. 

The insurgents, now, advanced London wards, and, 
being intercepted, by the Eoyal troops, were compelled to 
battle^ at 

Seyenoaks, (Kent).— iZe&eZs t^to^oriot6& 

Beh, com, — Jack Cade. 

— Hnmphrey Stafford, (slain). 

The victors continued their march, and entered London, 
— ^where Cade beheaded Lord Say, (the Chamberlain), and 
his son-in-law, Cromer, (Sheriff of Kent). 
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Bj the mediation, however, of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who promised a free pardon to all who should 
return home, the insurgents retreated, to Eochester, aud^ 
there, dispersed. In spite of the pledge given by the 
Archbishop, 

CadCi heing discovered hidden in a garden, was killed, 
by Iden, a Sussex gentleman, and the most prominent of 
his followers were executed. 

POLITICAL, &o., AETAIBS. 

Henry, being but nine months old, (at his accession), it 
was necessary to arrange for carrying on the government, 
until he should be of age. Accordingly, 

Bedford, (Burgundy refusing the post), was made Begent 
of France, and 

Gloucester, (who claimed to be Begent at home, but 
was, therein, baulked, by his fellow-lords^ Protector 
of the Bealm, and Church, of England the care of the 
King's person, and education, was given to Cardinal Beau- 
fort, the Chancellor. 

The affairs of England were, during Henry's long mi- 
nority, in a very distracted condition, owing to the French 
War, and to the continual 

Quarrels between Gloucester and Beaufort,— the 
latter opposing the policy of the Protector, who, ambitious, 
and obstinate, fretted against any exercise of power, by 
the Chancellor, and, with a view to crush him, brought 
against him serious charges, amongst which was an 
accusation of having designed to murder * Henry V. The 
contention had become so serious that Bedford was 
recalled, 1425, to endeavor to arrange it : accordingly, he, 
with other arbitrators, examined into the matter, and 
decided that Gloucester must retract his charges, and the 
rivals, mutually, "forgive, and forget," which they promised 
to do. 

Almost immediately, however, the feud broke out again, 
with baneful effects, (especially upon the War in France, 
for it prevented the sending of needed succour, and, so, led 
to the fall of Paris.) 

Beaufort had, gradually, been getting the better of his 
rival, and, finally, gaiued complete ascendancy over him 
in the Council, as was found by its members consenting, 
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on the Cardinal's motion, against Gloncester's vehement 
opposition, to the release of the Duke of Otleans, (1440.) 

Crloacester had, on the Pope's separating him and 
Jacqueline, married his mistress, Eleanor Cobbam, a 
woman of bad character — ^whereby he had lost much of 
his influence with his own order. The Chancellor, now, 
determined to make this a means of ruining him. Ac- 
cordingly, on Beaufort's accusation, 

Eleanor Cobham, and Boger Bolingbroke, one of 
Gloucester's chaplains, were arrested, on a charge of treason, 
and sorcery, it being alleged that they had made a waxen 
image of Henry VL, and subjected it to slow melting, 
before a fire, with the purpose of causing the King to waste 
to death, that Gloucester might succc^ to the Throne. 
The scheme prospered, Eleanor being found g^ll^ty o£ 
witchcraft, and sentenced to life-imprisonment, after 
doin^ penance, by walking the streets, for three days, 
hoodless, and bearing a lighted taper. Bolingbroke was 
executed, and Southwell, another alieged confederate, died, 
suddenly, in prison. 

Under Cardinal Beaufort's patronage^ the Earl of 
Suffolk had, gradually, risen to great emiaence, and become 
a formidable rival of Gloucester, his power being greatly 
augmented by the young Queen, (whose marriage he had 
arrangcdX yielding herself to his influence. 

Gloucester resented the Queen's favoritism, and in- 
dignantly protested against the pacific, weak, policy, which 
was, upon Hienry's marriage, adopted towards France. 
It was, accordingly, determined, by nia enemies, to destroy 
him. At a Parliament, at Bury St. Edmund's, he was 
arrested, at Suffolk's instance, on a charge of treason: 
a few days after, he was fonnd dead> in bed, 1447. 
He had long been ailing, and it seems most likely that 
his death was natural : it was, however, generally believed 
that he had been assassinated. His death was a most 
severe blow to the Lancastrian cause, which was, shortly, 
further weakened, for 

Cardinal Beanfort died, within two months of his 
great rival, 1447: there, now, remained no male Lan- 
castrian " but the pageant King." 

Snffolk, (now made Duke), had overreached himself, in 
the matter of Gloucester, for the latter's death was, popu- 
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Iftrly, Attributed to him, and so inmaaed the feeliiu; 
against him, caused by his many illegal, and tyrannical, 
acta, and by his policy towards France, that he was im- 
peached, by the Commons, 1450, on a charge of high 
treason. Henry, however, would not allow the matter to 

go on, bnt^ on the pretext that the Duke had thrown 
imself wholly on the Boyal clemency, banished Suffolk 
for five years. 

The Duke's enemies, however, determined not to let 
him escape : accordingly, they caused him to be inter* 
oepted, on his way to France, by the " Nicholas of the 
Tower J* on being removed on board which, he was received 
with the ominous salutation, " Welcome i traitor ! as men 
say'': on the third day, he was lowered into a small-boat, 
and, there, beheadedy by a sailor, with a rusty sword, 
1450; 

After the suppression of Cade's rebellion, (whidi spraz^ 
immediatelv from the murder of Suffolk), the 

Duke 01 Somerset, (grandson of John of Gaunt, and 
next of kin to Henry), who had been (Governor of Nor- 
mandy, came to England, and became Chief Minister to 
the Crown. He was, however, very unpopular, the recent 
disasters in France being laid to his charge. The national 
favorite, at this juaoture, was the 

Duke of York, who had won the heart of the people^ 
by his kind and gentle disposition, and by the courage, and 
ability, which he had conspicuously displayed as Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, (to which office, he was appointed, 
1449). 

On his return, he placed himself in opposition to Som- 
erset,and the Queen, and a contest ensued, which developed 
into the wretehed 

WARS OF THE B08E8, (so called from the rose being 
the badge of each party, the Lancastrian color being red, 
the Yorkist, white), 1400: 1459-1471: resumed, 1480. 

Origin. — Richard, Duke of York, endeomring to gain 
the Grown, from Henry VI. 

Richard was the rightful heir, hy hereditary descent, 
being the lineal representative of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
Edward IIL's third sod, while Henry YL was grandson 
of John of Gaunt, Edward 11V% fourth son. But though 
York's hereditary right was preferable, it seems unqoes- 
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tionable that Henry was lawftil monaroh, seeing that he 
held the Crown by virtue of repeated FarUamentary enact- 
mentf, confirmed by the general consent of the nation, 
by the oath of allegiance taken by the members of the 
rival family/' and by long possession. 



* Bichard sprang from the intermarriage of the heiress of 
Clarence, with the heir of York^ (whence his title " Duke 
of rork*^ : it was solely, and wholly, from his Clarence 
descent that he derived his claim, for the Duke of York 
was Edward III/s fifth son. 
His lineage will be clearly seen in the following 
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Events leading to War. — 

Eichard had long been feeling his way thronewards, 
bat it was not till suter his Lieutenancy of Ireland that 
his friends made open mention of his claim, this divulge- 
ment being followed, however, very speedily, by one of 
the Members making, in Parliament, a 

Proposition that Eichard should be declared Heir 
to the Throne, 1451 *• at the same time, York, through his 
partizans in the house, demanded that Somerset, and his 
mends, should be removed from the Council, which the 
Sang, however, refused, whereupon, 

York took up arms, early in 1452,--on pretence o* 
opposing Somerset's dangerous designs, but, on Henrj^s 
issuing a mock order for Somerset'^ arrest, disbanded 
his troops : he was, immediately, taken, and after being, for 
a short time, imprisoned, dismissed to his residence, on 
the Border of Wales. 

In the autumn of next year, a Prince was bom, destroy- 
ing Edward's hope, and prospects, of quietly succeeding 
Henry — and, thus, sealing the fate of the Lancastrians. A 
month after, Henry became insane, which becoming known, 
the Yorkists determined to enter heartily into the contest 
for the political supremacy. 

York was, at once, recalled to the Council, and, on 
the meeting of Parliament, appointed Protector, and 
Defender, of the Bealm," — while Somerset was imprisoned, 
and stripped of all his offices, 1454. 

Towards the year's end, however, Henry recovered, 
revoked York's commission, released Somerset^ and strove 
to reconcile the rivals. 

York, however, professing to fear Somerset's violence, 
raised forces, in the North, so commencing, 1455, the 

Events of the War, — 

The Yorkists marching upon London, the King set oat 
to meet them, and there was fought the first battle of the 
Wars of the Eoses, at 

St Albans, (Herts), May 22, USS.—Torkiata 
victorious. 

T. corns, — ^Richard, Duke of Tork; Biohard Keville, Earl 
of Salisbury ; his son, Biohard Veville, Earl of Warwick; 
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L, corns, — Henry VI. ; Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somer- 
set ; Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buokingliam. 

Only about 120 were slaiD, but Somerset, and several 
other iiancaatrian leaders, were amongst these, and Henry 
was captured. 

(This battle is, perhaps, not rightly included in the Wars 
of the Bosea — since it was not fought for the avowed end 
of winning the Crown, for Eichard : still, that was the 
real purpose, and, in this view, the engagement is pro- 
perly counted as one of the Roses series.) 

Richard treated the King with every outward mark of 
respect, but compelled him to declare, in Parliament, that 
Somerset had misled him, and that the Yorkist lords were 
his true and faithful lieges. 

Towards the end of the year, Henry had another attack 
of insanity, and 

York was, again, named Protector, 1465,— with the 
proviso that he was to hold the office at the pleasure of the 
Lords in Parliament, which was sufficient to prove thit 
protectorate . . . altogether of a revolutionary complexion." 
Again, the King recovered, early in 1456 : York was relieved 
of his office, and Henry resumed the full sovereignty. 

For two years, there was, now, no open contention, 
though the current of ill-feelin<5 was steadily swelling to 
overflow-point, Margaret, and York, being especially bitter 
towards one another. A farce of 

Beconciliation between these two was played, in the 
spring of 1458, they walking to St Paul's, hand-in-hand. 
Next came the 

Pretext for the Torkisti resuming hostilities— in the at- 
tempted assassination of the Earl of Warwicky a strong 
Yorkist : the blame was laid upon the Queen, and York, 
Salisbury, and Warwick, prepared to recommence hos- 
tilities. 

Salisbury, marching from the Nortli, to join York, on 
the Border of Wales, was confronted, by a Lancastrian 
force, and compelled to battlcy at 

Bloreheath, (Staffs.), Sep. 23, 1459.— Forifcwte vie- 
torious, 

Y, com, — Earl of Salisbury. 

L, „ — LordAudley. 

Audiey, and about 2000 of his men, were slain. 
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The janctioD, interrapted by Atidley, was now accom- 
plished, and the uuited forces brought to battle^ by the 
Queen, largely followed, at 

LndloWy (Salop), Oct. 13, 1459. — LancastriaTia 
victorious. 

L. com. — QaeeB Margaret. 

J. corns. — Duke of Tork; Earl of Salisbury. 

Little fighting was done, a Royal proclamation, oiBfering 
general pardon, causing Sir Andrew TroUope to desert, 
with his men, to the Eo^^al ranks, which threw the remain- 
der of the Yorkists into confusion, and flight. An ap- 
parently complete break-up of the party ensued, 

York escaping to Ireland, and Warwick, (who was its 
Governor), and his father, to Calais. A 

Parliament, at Coventry, held next month, passed an 

Attainder on York, and his chief adherents. 

This seemed a death-blow to the White Rose cause, but, 
suddenly, Warwick, at the invitation of the men of Kent, 
landed, at Sandwich, with a few followers, whose number, 
by the time he reached London, amounted to 30,000. 
Henry hastily collected a force, at Coventry. The Earl, 
marching North, brought him to battle^ at 

Northampton, July lO, 1460. — Yorkists victorious. 

Y. corns.— EatI of Warwick ; Edward, Earl of March, 
(Edward IV.) 

L. corns. — Dnke of Bnckingham ; Henry VI. 

Buckingham, with 300 other nobles, knights, and gentle- 
men, felL 

Henry VI., was captured, the Queen, and Prince Edward, 
escaping, to Scotland. Three mouths after, 

York returned from Ireland, and laid before the 
Parliament, (just assembled at Westminster), a formal 
claim to the Crown, upon which, they made acompromise 
—Henry to reign, dnring his life,— and Eichard, and 
his heirs, to succeed Henry, to the exclusion of the 
latter's son. 

This arrangement, disinheriting her boy, Margaret 
would not consent to ; accordingly, she assembled the 
Lancasti-ians, and, coming upon the Duke, (who had re- 
tired, in peace, to Sandal Castle, to spend the Christmas), 
before he had time to gather any force, engaged him in 
battle, at 
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Wakefield Oreen, (Yrk&X I>ec. 31, 1460,— Xcmcotf- 
trians triumphantly victoriotia. 
L, corns, — Queen Margaret ; Duke of Bomenet. 

York's army, which was oatnumbered, by 2 to 1, was 
beaten in half-an-houf : York was slain^ — ^his son, the Earl 
of Rutlai^id, butchered, in cold blood by Lord Clifford, — and 
Salisbury, and other Yorkist prisoners, beheaded, at Pon- 
tefract, the next day. 

Young Edward, of March, was at Gloucester, when he 
heard of his father's death, and, at once, increasing his 
forces, marched, to intercept the Boyal army, in its vic- 
torious progress South. Followed, however, by another 
Yorkist force, he turned, and engaged his pursuers, in 
hattlBy at 

Mortiiner's Cross, (Hereford), Feb. 2, 1461.— Fori^ 
iata victorious. 

Y, com.— Edward, Dnke of York, (Edward 17.). 
X. com. — Jasper Tndor, Earl of Pembroke. 

About 4,000 Lancastrians were slain: Pembroke escaped, 
but Owen Tudor was taken, and, with other prisoners, 
beheaded^ at Hereford. 

Meanwhile, Margaret advanced, in triumph, on London, 
but was met, and brought to batthy at 

St. Albans, Feb. 17, 1461. — Lancastriana vie- 
torious, 

L, com, — Queen Margaret 

Y, cowi*.— Earl of Warwick ; Duke of Korfblk. 

This victory set Henry at liberty, but little benefited his 
cause, since his troops, instead of marching to London, 
dispersed, to pillage, and ravage, which terrified the Lon- 
doners into attachment to 

York, who, a few days after, formed a junction with 

Warwick, which compelled the King's army to retire 
North. 

Edward, now, entered London, and, again, laid his 
claim to the Crown, before an 

Assembly of Peers, Prelates, and Citizens,— basing 
his demand on Henr3r's having violated his former agree- 
ment, by joining his wife's forces, — and on his incapacity 
to govern. 
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His plea was accepted, Henry was solemnly deposedi 
and Edward declared King, Mar. 4, 1461. 

STATUTE, (not mentioned elsewhere.) 

Act, — ^providing that County Electors must liave 
an estate of 40s. a year. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AEFAIES. 

Primates. — Henry Chicheley, John Stafford, John 
Kemp^ Thomas Bouchier. 

VABIOVS HATTEBS. 

A terrible 

Famine, and Pestilence, occurred, 1439-41. 
The title of 

Viscount ** was first bestowed, in England, on John 
Beaumont. The 

First Lord Mayor's Show was held, 1450. 

Hand-ffuns were introduced. The 

Manumcture of Glass was begun in England, 1457. 

Great Frost, 1434: the Thames bore waggons, as far 
as Gravesend. 

COITTEMPOEAEY SOTEBEIGNS. 
Scotland. Germany. Arragon. 

Jakes I. Siotsmond. Alfonso V. 

.Tambs II. Albebt II. John IL 

Jambs HI. Frkdsuiok III. 

Popes. 

France. Spain. Mabtin v. 

Hbmbt IV. Calixtus IIL 

PlUB II. 
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EDWABD IV. 

Dates.— At Eouen, Ap. 29, 1441 ; (declared King, hf 
Parliament), Mar. 4, 1461 - 1483, Ap. 9, of fever, which 
proved fatal owing to nea[lect of premonitory symptoms. 

Descent. — Second, (but eldest surviving^ son of 
Richard, Duke of York, (slain at Wakefield),— first ap- 
peared on the scene at the battle of Northampton, at once 
taking a first place for courage, and ability to command, — 
after his father^s death, entered energetically into the 
contest, on his own account — with rare success, beeoming 
Kins, within two months after. 

Claim. — Good hy (1), descent, being direct lineal heir 
of Lionel, of Clarence, — (2), Parliamentari/ sanction. 

Married— 1464, Elizabeth, (I43I— 1492), daughter of 
Sir Richard Woodville, (afterwards. Earl Rivers), by 
Jacquetta, widow of the Duke of Bedford. 

She married, in her 22nd year, Sir John Grey, (son of 
Earl Ferrers), a Lancastrian leader, who was mortally 
wounded, at the second battle of St. Albans, whereby, she 
was left a widow, with a family, but with no provision for 
them, since her husband's estates were confiscated. 

Edward, making a visit to Jacquetta, the Lady Eliza- 
beth took advantage thereof, to waylay him, and, present- 
ing her fatherless boys to him, begged him to restore the 
lands. 

• Struck by her delicate beauty, and sweet modesty, the 
amorous King offered her marriage, and, being accepted,the 
ceremony was, at once, performed, at Grafton, in private^ 
(for fear of offending the Nevilles), not being divulged 
until the autumn, — endured much suffering, owing to 
persecution, by her enemies, seeing her father and brother 
slaughtered, and her mother accused of witchcraft, — during 
Edward's absence in Flanders, took sanctuary, with her 
children, in Westminster, being kept from starvation, only 
by the kindness of a butcher,~on her husband's death, 
was again compelled to seek sanctuary, but was starved 
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into surrender, and, then reduced to the rank of a private 
person,— restored, by Henry VTI., to her proper station, 
and fortune, — died in the Convent, at Bemiondaey. 

Issue, — Edward V. ; Biohard, Dnke of Tork ; Elisabeth, m. 
Henry VIL : Catherine, m. William Courtenay ; Axme, 
171. Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey : another son, and 
four other daughters. 

Character. — ^Well-built, and graceful; the handsomest, 
(or rather, perhaps, most beautiful), man of his day : 
easy and elegant, m manners ; engagingly affable. 

Brave, active, enterpriziug, — but wanting in prudence, 
and foresight, and in power of sustained effort. 

Enamoured of splendor, pomp, and show : luxurious, 
and voluptuous, in tlie extreme. 

Possessing great mental power, highly accomplished, and 
of literary tastes, having, (and using), a fine library, and 
patronizing Oaxton, and scholars generally. 

Cruel, (as shewn in his reckless disregard of life, where 
his interests, or feelings, were concerned) ; crafty, (main- 
taining a regular spy-system, to support his Throne) : 
sensual in the extreme, (his irregular passions ruining many 
a noble and honourable house) : amongst his victims was 
Jane Shore, wife of a London goldsmith, a woman of rare 
beauty, whom he induced to leave her husband. 

Entirely destitute of religious, as of moral, principle. 

WABS. 

1. OF THE BOSES,— Me "FoUtioal, fte., AflUn."* 

2. WITH FBiJfCE, 1475. 

Origin, — Burgundift hegging Edwourdfs aid against 
France, and Louii succouring the Lancastrians, As a 

Pretext, — ^however, for hostilities, Edward revived the 
daim of Edward IIL to the French Crown. 

Having drawn from the people larger subsidies than had 
ever before been done, extorting, for the first time^ 

"Benevolences,** (or "free gifts by which " each man 
gave to the King what he pleased, or, rather, what he did 
not please," 

Edward embarked, with 20,000 men, at Sandwich, for an 
Inyasion of France, 1475.— Buigundy, however, in 
spite of grand promises, brought him such small support 
as to effectually rain his prospects. Fortunately, Uie 
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crafty Louis XL waa really afraid, and himself proposed 
terms, which were accepted, and embodied in the 

Treaty of Fecqnigny, Aug. 29, 1475. 

Articles. — Louis to 

1. Pay Edward 75,000 crowns, in the course of the 
year, and settle on him a pension of 50,000. 

2. Marry his eldest son to Edward's eldest daughter. 

3. Conclude a 7 years' truce, and a commercial treaty, 
with England. 

4. Margaret of Anjou to be released, on payment of 
50,000 crowns, (an article greatly to the credit of Louis !) 



sonally, who met, at Pecquigny, half-way across a bridge 
erected over the Somme, shaking hands, and conversing, 
through a wooden grating— precautions of the suspicious 
French Kingaeainst being assassinated, like Burgundy 
had been), made the people of England very indignant, 
their anger being kindled, especially, at the King, (as, 
also, some of the Council, whom Louis had bribed), be- 
coming a pensioner of France. 

8. WITH BCOTLAIID,— «ee ** Scotch AfESuri.** 

POLITICAL, &c., AEEAIB8. 

WARS OF THE BOSES, (amtinued).— 

Edward, not waiting for his coronation, set out for the 
North, which the Lancastrians held, immediately upon 
his being declared King, and, with 40,000 men, met the 
foe in baUU^ at 

Towton, Mar. 29, 1461. — Yorhists vicixyrious. 

Y. com, — Edward IV. 

X. „ — Duke of somerset. 

The contest was long, and bloody, costing the van- 
quished, 28,000, and the victors, 10,000. Henry, Margaret^ 
and Prince Edward, fled to Scotland. 

Edward returned to London, and was crownod, at 
Westminster, June 29, 1461,— at the same time, creating 
his brothers, George, an 1 Bichard, respectively, Dukes of 
Clarence, and Gloucester. 

Later on in the year, ♦ 

Parliament declared Henrys 17., V., and VI., 
UBUrpeiS^ and attainted 12 peers, and over 100 others, 
for supporting the Lancaatxian ea.\xa»« 



This Treaty, (negotiated 
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Kargaret, never losing heart, failing to obtain Scotch 
aid, now crossed to France, and, there, by offering Calais, 
as security, obtained means to raise 2,000 men, with whom 
she boldly returned to the North of England, where she 
reduced three castles: success then abandoned her, and 
she, again, retired to Scotland. The 

Lancastrian forces, however, in the North, still kept the 
field, until vanquished in the battle of 

Hedgeley Moor, (Northumberland), Ap. 25, 1464. 

F. com, — ^Lord Hontaoate, (brother of Warwick). 

X. „ — Sir Balph Percy, (slain), — and of 

Hexham, (Northumberland), May 15, 1464. 

jT. com. — ^Lord Montaonte. 

X. „ — Duke of Somerset, (taken, and beheaded). 

Henry, after these defeats, found refuge in Lancashire, 
for more than a year ; he was, then, betrayed, by a monk, 
captured, and conveyed to London, — while Margaret, 
and her son, made good their escape to Manders. 

Attainders, and executions, again ensued of members 
of the unfortunate 

Lancastrian Party, which was now so completely 
broken up, and down, that had it not been for the issue 
of Edward's marriage, it would, almost certainly, have 
never again been heard of. 

Edward made known his union with Elizabeth, towards 
the end of 1464, and, thereby, gave great offence to his 
brothers, and many of his supporters, the principal griev- 
ance being his having favored, enriched, and honored, 
lavishly and invidiously, his wife's relations, — providing 
handsomely for three brothers, and five sisters, of hers, by 
noble marriages ; and making her father Earl Eivers, and 
Lord High Constable. 

Amongst the malcontents, the chief were Edward's most 
powerful supporters, the three brothers, Neville — Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, " the King-Maker," the greatest noble- 
man in England ; John, Earl of Northumberland, (for- 
merly, Lord Montacute); and George,- Archbishop of 
York — who bitterly resented the Boyal marriage, and 
subsequent conduct. 

Warwick, especially, openly qnarrelled with Ed- 
ward, and set himself to thwart osi^ ^^l^ Vyh^ *«x:^\s^ 
A vain attempt to prevent the Tuoioii oi "SA^^c^^ 
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Margaret, and Bargandy, — ^and, then, by marrying his 
own daughter, Isabella Neville, to Clarence, brother of 
the King, against the will of the latter. 

Almost immediately after this onion, which immensely 
trengthened Warwick, there broke out an 
Insurrectioa, in Torkshire, 1469,— the 
Leader, — ^being Bobln, of Bedeidale, and the ostensibU 
Cause, — a daim, 6y the Warden of St, SewardPs Hos- 
pital, near York, to a thrave, ( = 24 sheaves), of corn, from 
every plov>gh4and in the country, (as granted by Athel- 
tan), — while, there is no doubt, the rising owed its real 

Origin, — to Warwicii^s agency, since his name was 
freely used amongst the insurgents, his retainers joined 
them, and there was raised, by them, a cry for the I'emoval 
of the Woodvilles. 

They received a check, from Northumberland, Warwick's 
brother, their leader being taken, and executed, but the 
victor, evidently in concert with Warwick, did not press 
them or follow them up, but allowed them, 60,000 strong, 
to march South, with the avowed purpose of compelling t& 
King to set aside the Queen's relatives, — Robin's place, 
as leader, being supplied by two of Warwick's relatives. 
They were met, and brought to battle, by the Boyal troops^ 
at 

Edgecote, (near Fanbury, Oxon), July 26, 1469. — 

Eebel, (or Lancastrian), com, — Sir John Conyeri. 

Y. com, — Earl of Pembroke, (taken, and executed). 

The Queen's father, and brother, were taken, shortly 
after, in the Forest of Dean, and beheaded. 

Edward was, now, almost deserted, takiug advantage of 
which, Warwick shut him up in Hiddleham Castle, in 
charge of the Archbishop of York, probably, with the de- 
sign of placing Clarence on the Throne. 

A rising, however, of the Lancastrians, taking place, 
and the people refusing to repel it, unless assured tlmt he 
lived, 

Edward was restored to liberty, by Warwick, and a 
hollow 

BeconcilxatioiL was effected between Edward, Clar- 
enee, and Warwick, 1469. Next spring, however, at the 
instigation of the Nevilles, there broke out another 

IzLBurrection, in Lincolnshire, 1470,— having as 
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Leader, — sir Robert Welles, and its oitemible 
Object, — the reformation o/the Oovernment. Warwick 
was ordered to suppress the movement, bat avoided an 
engagement : the Kmg, however, displaying ^eat energy, 
aud activity, came upon the rebels, before the Nevilles had 
time openly to join them, and engaged them in battle, at 
Stamford, Mar. 12, 1470. — Yorhista vicioriovs. 

Y. coTn.— Edward IV. 

Jtebel, (or, Lancastrian), com, — Sir Bobert Welles. 

The confessions of the prisoners implicating Warwick, 
and Clarence, the King declared them, by proclamation, 
traitors, whereupon, they retired to the Contiuent. 

Being refused admission to Calais, (of which Warwick 
was Grovemor), the exiles proceeded to Amboise, where 
the French Court then was, and were well received by 
Louis, who succeeded in effecting, between Queen Margaret^ 
(also at his Courts Warwick, and Clarence, the 

Treaty of Amboise, 1470. 

Articles. — 1. The three to unite, to support Henry VL 

2. Prince Edward to marry Warwick's second daughter. 

3. Failing male issue of this marriage, Clarence to 
succeed. 

The last-named was dissatisfied with the agreement, as 
it virtually put the Crown out of his ffrasp : accordingly, 
he, quietly, let his brother know that ne meant to desert 
Warwick, as soon as convenient 

Burgundy warned Edward of what was going on at Am- 
boise, but, strange to say, the monarch heeded not, but, 
leaving the South unprotected, marched, to put down a 
fresh 

Insnrrection in the North,— having for its 

Leader, — ^Lord Fitzhngh, (brother-iu-hiw to Warwick), 
who, thus, created a diversion, in favor of 

Warwick, and Clarence, who landed, unopposed, at 
Dartmouth, Sep. 13, 1470, — 

Henry VL was proclaimed King,— and, owmg to 
Warwick's popularity, there assembled, in a few days, a 
migiity host, which was marched North, to meet 

EdwU'd, who, however, finding he ooidd not reckon on 
the fidelity of his troops, and being deserted by Northam* 

I 
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berland, hastened to Ljiin, and, thence, fled to Flanders, 
Oct. 3, 1470. 

The Lancastrians, now, entered London, — 

Henry VI. was released, from the Tower, and restored, 
Oct. 5, — and, at a Parliament, called in his name, the * 

Treaty of Amboise was ratified,— 

Warwick, and Clarence, were made Protectors, 
during Prince Edward's minority, — and used the ir p ower 
clemently, their only victim being Tiptof t, Earl of Worces- 
ter, who had exercised his office of Constable with great 
cruelty. 

For six months, this state of things continued. 

Edward, however, was not idle, and, having succeeded 
in obtaining, from Burgundy, the means of raising 2,000 
troops, he landed, with this small force, at Eavenspur, 
Mar. 14, 1471. 

At first, he gave out, as Henry IV. had, formerly, done, 
that he had only come to recover the family estates, but, 
as he advanced South, his following increased, day by day, 
until he reached Coventry ; where, Clarence, deserting 
Warwick, came over to him, with 4,000 men, whereupon, 
he boldly declared himself King. 

Edward, and his brother, now marched to London, which 
they entered, Ap. 11, followed by Warwick, and the un- 
fortunate 

Henry, again, became captive. 

A few days after, Edward marched out of London, and 
gave the enemy battle^ at 

Bamet, (Herts), Ap. 14, l^ll.—Yorkidts victorious, 

Y, com, — Edward IV. 

X. „ —Earl of Warwick. 

The fight was long, and obstinate, and was lost, mainly, 
owing to the Lancastrians mistaking, in the mist, a body of 
their own troops, for those of the enemy. The number stain 
is not known, but it inclvded the potent, and dreaded, 
King-maker^" whose loss was the virtual death-blow to 
Henry's cause. 

The very day of Bamet, 

Margaret landed, with French troops, and, though 
diamayedby the tidings of Warwick's defeat, and death, 
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inarched West, to elBfect a junction with Pembroke, who 
had collected an army of Welshman, in her behalf. 

Proceeding, first, to Exeter, she was considerably rein- 
forced, and advanced thence, to Gloucester, where she 
fonnd the bridge fortified, and was, accordingly, compelled 
to pass on, to Tewkesbury, where she entrenched herself. 
Here, she was overtaken, by the King, — and engaged in 
the decisive battle of 

Tewkesbury, (Gloucestershire), May 4,1471. — Torh- 
iata completely victorious, 

T. cow.— Bdward IV. 

L.com8, — Bake of Somerfot; Queen Hargaret; Prince 
Edward. 

4,000 Lancastrians fell on the field,— Pnnctf Edward was 
taken, and butchered, in Edward's presence, (or, as some 
say, was amongst the killed in battle), — Somerset, and 
several other leaders, were captured, and beheaded, — and 
Margaret^ discovered^ in a small nunnery, near the field, 
was eent to the Tower, 

Edward, after the battle, returned to London, and the 
following day, 

Henry VI.'s body was exhibited, at St. Paul's, with 
the statement that he had been found dead, in his bed. 

Tewkesbury gave the finishing stroke to the Lancastrian 
cause, — for the battle of fiosworth, though reckoned 
amongst the struggles of the War, stands upon a totally 
different footing, since it was not Eichard lll.'s being a 
Yorkist, but a bad, and hated, king, that led to Bich- 
mond's invasion, and triumph, and Bichmond, himself, 
had not inherited, by his descent, the Lancastrian claim. 

The "Wars of the Boses," properly so-called, 
ended with Tewkesbury. 

At subsequent periods, other Lancastrian supporters 
suffered, amongst them being the Archbishop of York, 
who was dispossessed, and imprisoned at Guisnes, near 
Calais, and the traitor 

Clarence, with whom his brother Edward had pro^ 
fessed to be fully reconciled. They had, for a long time, 
been alienated, (the crafty Gloucester doing his utmost to 
widen the breach), when, in consequence of his defending 
two of his servants, who had been executed on a charge 
of casting the nativities of the King, and Prince Edward, 
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and of fleditions langnage, lie was, (Gloucester having a 
aly hand in the affair), arrested, on a charge of high 
treason, and, the King himself conducting the prosecu- 
tion, condemned, ten days after which, it was announced 
that he had died in the Tower, Feb. 18, 1478 : the 
older historians, (and Shakespeare), make him to have 
been knocked on the head, and, then, thrown, to drown, 
into a butt of Malmsey. 

In this reign, occurred the Icut instance of a pitched 
battle between two powerful noblemen — viz,^ 

Lord Berkeley, and Lord Lisle,— whose friends, and retain- 
ers, fought a fierce engagement ai 

Hibley Green, (Gloucestershire), 1470. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AFFAnL& 
Primate. — ^Thomas Bonohier. 

To gratify the Pope, and the clersy, Edward granted a 
Charter,— dispensing with " PrflBmunire," and de- 
priving the secular courts of jurisdiction over ecclesiastics ! ! 
Happily, this did not receive the sanction of Parliament 

VARIOUS MATTERS. 

Printing was introduced, into England, by William 
Caxton, 1473-4 ; in the former year, he set up a press, in 
the Sanctuary, at Westmiuster, and, in the latter, pro- 
duced, there, " The Game and Playe of Chesse,'' the firet 
book printed in England The first Engliali book printed, 
however, was produced, by Caxton, at Ghent, 1471, and 
was a translation from the Prench, RecuyeU of the 
Histories of TroyP 

Posts were first used — on the road from London to 
Scotland, the service being by horsemen, placed 20 miles 
apart ; 100 miles per dajr was the average rate. A great 

Plague, 1479, — carried off more persons than fell dur- 
ing the previous 15 years of civil war. 

SCOTCH AEFAIBS 

There broke out, towards the end of this reiim, 

WAR WITH INOLANB. 1480-82. 

Origin, — Either Loui^ intrigues, or Edward^i wishing 
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to take advantage of the dissensions which existed hettoeen 
James IIl,^ and his nobles. 

For tw6 years, DotiiiDg greater took place than border 
skirmishes. At the eud of that time, Edward invited over 
from France, (where, after failing in a rebellion, he had 
refuged), James's brother, the Duke of Albany, who pro- 
mised, on condition of being placed on the Scottish throne, 
to hold his Kingdom as a fief of England, —to cede Ber- 
wick, — and marry an English princess. The 

Duke of Gloucester formed the siege of 

Berwick, — which capitiUated, though the Castle held 
out. 

James raised an army, but his nobles, proving refrac- 
tory, hanged his f avorites^aud carried him otf to Edinburgh 
Castle. Thereupon, an 

Invasion of Scotland, (1482), was entered upon, by 
Oloneester, and Albany, who marched to the capital, and took 

Edinburgh Castle, — and liberated James, who was, 
then, reconciled to his brother— Edward'* design thus 
failing, though 

Berwick was ceded, 1483,— to remain, thenceforth, an 
English possession. 

CONTEMPOBAET SOTEBEiam 
Scotland. Spain. Popes. 

Jaioes III. CastUe. Pius XL 

Hbnbt IV. I*ADL II, 

Trance. Isabblla, Sixioa iv. 

Louis XL flk Ferdinand v.. 

of Azragon. 

Germany. Amgon. 

Febdinand v.. 
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m. Isabella, of 
Castile, 1479, 

BO uniting 
Castile aud Arragon, 
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EDWABD V. 

Dates. — In the Sanctuary, Westminster, (during his 
father's exile), 1470 — 1483, Ap. 9— June 26, generally 
supposed to have been murdered in the Tower, about 
August, 1483, with his brother, Bichard, Duke of York. 
The account of this tragedy, as given by More, (whom 
most historians follow), is that Sir James Tyrrel was en- 
gaged, by Bichard III., (on the refusal of Sir Bobert 
Brackenbury, the Gk>yemor of the Tower, to act as his 
tool, in the matter), to assassinate the princes, — and that^ 
on a night when, by arrangement, Brackenbury had given 
up the keys. Forest, and Deighton, servants of Tyrrel, 
smothered them, sleeping, in their bed, and buried them 
under the stairs, whence a priest removed the bodies, so 
that they could nowhere be found. 

This account is corroborated by the facts that 

1. Bichard pensioned all the parties named as concerned 
in the murder. 

2. In 1674, while repairs were going on, in the Tower, 
a chest was found, containing the skeletons of two youths, 
apparently about the age of the princes. 

(Charles II. had the remains enclosed in an urn, and 
buried in Henry VIL's Chanel, Westminster.) 

BcUlanif and some few others, are of opinion that it is 
by no means impossible that the princes did not meet 
with foul play, and that Perkin Warbeck was Bichard, 
brother of Edward V. (In this view, however, the ques- 
tion is " What, then, became of Edward V." ?) 

Edward V. was never crowned. 

Descent— Eldest son of Edward lY. 

ClBinL—Oood hy ciewen^,— -being direct hereditary re- 
presentative of Lionel, of Clarence, in whose house the 
title rightfully lay. — Good hy sanction of Parliamsnty 
which had deposed Henry YI., in favour of Edward lY. 

Married— ni7. 

Character. — Unknown* 

POLITICAL, &c., APFAIBS. 

On Edward'a death, there were, in the State, thre§ 
/>artiet. 
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1. That of the Queen, her brother, (Earl Eivers), and 
her 80D8 by her first marriage, the Marquis of Dorset, and 
Lord Richard Gray, — who were regarded as aiming at the 
chief power. 

2. Lords Hastings, Stanley, and Howard, friends of the 
York family and cause, but jealous of the Queen's party. 

3. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, (brother of Edward 
IV.), and the Duke of Buckingham, (descendant of Thomas 
of Woodstock), whose policy was to gain the throne for the 
former of the two. 

The reign of the unfortunate boy who now ascended the 
Throne is merely a record of 

BICHABD*8 USUBPATIOK,— achieyed by outwitting, 
surprising, and crushing, his opponents. 

The young King being, when his father died, at Ludlow, 
under charge of Earl Rivers, the Council ordered the latter 
to bring him to London, obeying which mandate, he, in 
prosecution of his journey, came to Stony Stratford, and 
was, there, met by Gloucester, (with Buckingham), who, 
serving on the Scotch Border, when he heard of his 
brother's death, had, also, started South, on his own 
account. Richard, seizing the opportunity, caused the 

Arrest of Rivers, Gray, Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
and others of the Royal train, and sent them, prisoners, 
to Pontef ract. 

This proceeding caused the ^atest alarm : the Queen, 
with the Duke of York, and his sisters, took sanctuary, 
at Westminster, — and the Londoners armed themselves, 
some taking the Queen's side, some that of Hastings : 
Gloucester, however, quieted the people, by professing the 
utmost attachment to his nephew, whom he brought to 
London, riding, bareheaded, before him, into the City, 
where, however, he was, presently, lodged in the Tower. 

Richard, with Buckingham, now professed to cordially 
coalesce, and act, with Hastings, and party, on behalf of 
the young monarch. A 

Great Council, — was held, to settle the government, 
and, his loyalty being, apparently, genuine, the . 

Dnke of Gloucester was appointed Protector of the 
Kingdom, and Guardian of the King, whereupon, Buck- 
ingham, his ally, received the offices of Chief Justice, 
Chamberlain, Seneschal and ReceWot ^1 '^vi^ss^ "vs^ 
Constable of the Royal We\aii 0«a\iQA« 
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Bichard now began to sound Hastings, with a view to 
detach him from the King, and gain his support^ and, 
finding that this was hopeless, determined to get rid of 
that nobleman, and crush his party. Accordingly, at a 

Great Council, June 13, at the Tower— held to settle 
about the approaching coronation, 

Hastings was charged, by Gloucester, (who— it is said 
— exhibited his arm, withered (naturally)— in proof that the 
accused had, with Jane Shore and other accomplices, been 
practising witchcraft on him), with treason, in ploiting 
against him, as Lord Protector, and was, at once, arrested, 
and beheaded: Stanley, and others, were taken, into 
custody, at the same time. Shortly after, Kivers, and the 
other Woodville prisoners, were put to death. 

Jane Shore's goods were seized, and she, herself, accused 
of witchcraft, there being no evidence of which, however, 
she was tried before the Spiritual Court, for adultery, and 
compelled to do penance, in a sheet, at St Paul's. She is 
said to have died in Mor6 ditch. 

Eichard's path was now clear, excepting as far as 
winning the popular voice went With a view to gain 
this, he caused, on what was to have been the Coronation 
Day, Dr. Shaw, brother of the Lord Mayor, to preach, at 
Paul's Cross, declaring that the late libertine ISAng had 
been twice married, privately, before espousing Elizabeth 
Woodville, that the princes, Edward, and Richard, were, 
therefore, illegitimate, and that, consequently, the Protec- 
tor's claim was preferable. 

Two days later, Buckingham made, at Guildhall, a speech 
to the same effect, whereupon, some few citizens (nired, 
probably, to do so), threw up their bonnets, and shouted, 
"King Richard," (June 24). 

Next day, a deputation from Parliament, and the City, 
waited upon Richard, SX, Castle Baynard, and endeavoured 
to prove to him his right 

During all these proceedings, (all originating with, or in- 
stigated by, his partizans), paving his way to the Throne, 
Gloucester had remained in the back-ground, and, even 
now, professed, at first, that he was loath to burden him- 
self with the weight of Royalty, — but, at last, on his 
visitors declaring that he had been rapturously proclaimed 
by the people, and that he alone could save the country, 
be, professedly for these reasons, yielded. 
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Finally, there was presented to him, at Westminster, a 
Petition, June 26,— desiring Mm to take the Crown, 
''the children of Edward lY. being illegitimate, those of 
the Duke of Clarence attainted, and the blood of Bichard, 
Duke of York, remaining incomipt only in the person of 
Richard, the Protector, Duke of Gloucester," whereupon, 
he^ with feigned reluctance, accepted* 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c, AEFAIRS. 
Primate. — Thomas Bouchier. 

CONTEMPORABT SOTEBEIOITS. 
Scotland. Germany. Popes. 

Jamki III. Fbedbrick IIL Sixtus IY. 

. Innooint YIII. 

Prance. »Pa^ 

ChablbYIIL (CsrtUa,&Arrag<m.) 

Fjebdikand Y., & 



EICHAED nr., ("Crookback,") 

(the last Plantagenet King.) 

Dates.— At Fotheringay Castle, Oct. 2, 1462; June 26, 
1483 - 1485, Aug. 21, on Bosworth Field. His body waa 
carried, on horseback, to Leicesteiv and, there, after two 
days' exposure to the public, was buried in the Church of 
the Greyfriars, but his remains were torn from the grave, 
by order of Henry YIII., and their stone coffin became a 
horses' drinking-trough, at Leicester. 

Descent. — Mdest surviving son of Bichard, Duke of 
York, and younger brother of Edward IY., — sent, on the 
death of his father, to the Duke of Burgundy, for pro- 
tection, returning, on his brother^s accession, to be made 
Duke of Gloucester, and Lord High Admiral, — in com- 
mand of part of the army, at Ba^et, and Tewkesbury, 
and, subsequently, of a force sent against Scotland. 

Claim. — Bcuif in every respect: the suceetsi^n lay in 
XUiabeth, daughter of Edward IY. ; next to her. came the 
Earl of Warwick, son of Clarence. 
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Married.— 1472, Anne Neville, daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick, and widow of Prince Edward, (son of Henry 
VI.), 1454 - 1485,*— bom at Warwick, but paussed her youth 
at Oalids, — ^married Prince Edward, on the reconciliation 
between her father, and Queen Mar^u^t, and accompanied 
her husband to England, being with him when he was 
slain, after which, Clarence, (who had married her elder 
sister, and wished to keep the whole of the estates), hid 
her : she was discovered, in the disguise of a cook, in 
London, by Gloucester, who had determined to espouse 
her, and conveyed to sanctuary, until the King's consent 
to the marriage was obtained, — resided, with her hus- 
band, at Middleham Castle, till Edward IV.'s death,— 
died, (it is supposed), of decline, induced by the appre- 
hension that Kichard wished to wed Elizabeth, of York : 
some, however, hold that she was poisoned. 

Issue. — Edward, Prinea of Wales, d. 1484, when about 
12: he was betrothed to Elizabeth, of York. On his 
son's death, Bichard appointed, as heir, the Earl of Lin- 
coln, (John de la Pole), son of Elizabeth, (Edward lY.'s 
eldest sister), and the Duke of Suifolk. 

He left behind him an illegitimate son, educated private- 
ly, but whom he had promis^ to own publicly, if successful 
at Bosworth ; the lad became a bricklayer, and died, 1550, 
cet, 81. Sir Thomas Mole, of Eastwell Park, Kent, had 
allowed him a piece of ground, on which to build a house. 
In the parish register, hk death is recorded as that of 
" Richard PlantagenetJ* 

Character. — Short : strong, and active : of stem, for- 
bidding, countenance. He is, generally, represented to 
have been deformed — ^withered, as to one arm ; and hump- 
backed, owing to one shoulder being higher than the other. 
StoWf however, who had conversed with those who had 
seen him, declares that he was of bodily shape, comely 
enough, only of low stature." 

It IS hard to arrive at a true estimate on this point, and 
others, concerning his physical, and moral, characteristics, 
owing to the conficting accounts of various historians. The 
balance of testimony seems against him, but it is to be 
remembered that the original annalists of his reign wrote 
under the Lancastrian Tudors. 
Possessed the courage, and toilitary capacity, of his race, 
— with great legislative, aai<i aiiTxm>^\xdXhN^ his 
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reign being, (especially considering its brevity), remarkable 
for the number of beneficial enactments. 

Ambitious, to the exclusion of natural affection, and all 
right feelmg, and principles: stem: moody: revengeful: 
suspicious : and treacherous. 

WARS. 

OF THl B08X8,— «ee, PoUtieal, fte., AiEkin.'* 
PLOTS. 

Buckingham's Insurrection,— Me, PoUtieal, fte., 

A£Burs.*' 

POLITICAL, ftc, AEFAIBS. 

Bichard, availing himself of the Dreparations made on 
behalf of Edward Y., was, (with his Queen), crowned, 
at Westminster, July 6, (both walking, barefoot, on red 
cloth, to St Edward's shrine). 

The King, next, raised Buckingham, and other supporters 
of his, to higher honors, and released Lord Stanley, and 
others, from captivity, — after which, he, and the Queen, 
made altoyal progress through the country, during which, 
they were agam crowned, at York, with great pomp. 

Meanwhile, insurrectionary movements sprang up in 
the South, in favor of Edward Y., and his brother, and, to 
the general surprise, Buckingham joined in the movement 
Before, however, an3rthiug could be done, a report spread 
that the princes were dead, whereupon, the leaders of the 
risings, at the suggestion of Morton, Bishop of Ely, (a 
zealous Lancastrian, whom Richard had placed in care of 
Buckingham), proposed that the 

Insurrection, (1^83), should change its 

Object — to the dethroning of Richard^ in favor of 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Bichmond, (Henry YII.), who 
should marry Elizabeth, of York. This plot had, for its 

Leaders, — ^Dnke of BueUiigham; Morton; Marquis of 
IknrMt 

Bichard issued a Proclamation, offering large rewards 
for the apprehension of the chiefs, but promising a pardon 
to the common people. 
The plot ended in a break-down. — 
BneidBglum a>J[iected aforceoi'WcS^i^l;mi<^)«c^^ 
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Severnwards, to join his confederates, bat the river was 
too swollen by heavy rains for him to cross, (the inunda- 
tion being so unprecedented, that it received the name 
of the " Oreai Flood;* and, " Buckingham's Flood**),— eaxd, 
while he waited for it to subside, his followers deserted 
him. He, then, refuged in the house of a servant of his, 
named Banister, and was, by him, betrayed, being, there- 
upon, carried to Salisbury, and executedy without trial, 
Nov. 1, 1488. 

Henry of Eichmond, meanwhile, sailed from St. Malo, 
with 40 ships, but tempestuous weather compelled his 
return. 

Soon after, an attempt was made to seize him, where- 
upon, he left Brittany, and refuged in the dominions of 
Charles, of France, who gave him permission to raise forces. 

On the death of his wife, Bichard made overtures of 
marriage to Elizabeth of Tork, but found the general feel- 
ing so strong against the marriage, that he caused a public 
announcement to be made that it had never been intended. 

BICHHOND'8 fears, however, were excited, by the news 
of the projected union, and, accordingly, he hastened his 
preparations for an INVASION, (1485). Bichard, on learn- 
ing this, issued a 

Proclamation against the rebels, calling on his faithful 
subjects to aid him against the invaders. His position, 
however, caused him much apprehension, for he was short of 
funds, and speedily realized the fact that there was, in the 
kingdom, a general organization of the Lancastrians. 

Bichmonc^ sailing, with 3,000 men, from Harfleur, Aug. 
1, landed, at Milford Haven, on the 6th, and marched 
thence, to the North, to effect a junction with the Stanleys, 
(who* were, secretly, in league with Henry). 

Bichard did not hear of the landing, until a week had 
elapsed, but, on doing so, at once issued orders to his 
subjects to muster to ms support, at Leicester, where he 
soon found himself at the head of a large force, while 
Henry had but 4,000 men, even when he reached Shrews- 
bury. He was, however, certain of the support of Lord 
Stanley, and, accordingly, boldly crossed the Severn, after 
which, he found hia numbers sensibly increase. 

The King, learning that the invaders were on the move, 
advanced, from Leicester, to meet them, and encamped, 
and, next day, engaged with them in bcUtle^ oi 
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BoBWorthy (Leicestershire), Aug. 22, 1485,— Xati- 
castriana victoriotia. 

L, com, — Henry, Earl of Biolimoiid. 
Y. „ —Bicliardlll. 

Henry was joined, at Atherston, by the Stanleys, un- 
known to Richard, who, on the morning of the battle, was 
thunder-stricken to find them opposed to him, and 
Northumberland, (also in the plot), remaining inactive. 

These two causes, combined, were fatal to him, the odds, 
against him, spite of a desperate struggle, proving too great. 

He, himseli, fought with ferocious valor, and, as a last 
effort, made an attempt to slay Henry, but, after cutting 
down the hostile standard-bearer, was, while rushing upon 
his rival, overpowered, and killed : the Crown, (which he 
wore, in the battle), was taken from the dead monarch, 
(some say it was found in a bush), and placed, by Stanley, 
on the head of the victor, amidst shouts of ^ Long live 
King Henry." 

The Yorkists lost 3,000 men, — the Lancastrians, a mere 
handful This battle was the 

End of the Wars of the Eoses, — ^the marriage of 
Henry YII. with Elizabeth reconciling the hostile Houses 
of Lancaster and York. 

STATUTE, (not mentioned elsewhere). 
Act annulling Benevolences. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, &c., AEFAIBS. 
Primate. — Thomas Bouchier. 

VABIOUS MATTEBS. 
Acts of Parliament were, for the first time, drawn 
np in English, and printed. The 
Heralds were made a Corporation, by Bichard. 

CONTEMPOBABT S07EBEIOHS. 
Scotland. Germany. Popes. 

James IIL Fbkdbbick IIL Sixtds IV. 

Spain. Innocent VHI 
France. (Caitilei Arragon.) 
Charles YXIL f^SBDiNAND Y., and 
Tbabbi.t.a. 
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General Notes on the Period. 



OOVERNMEVT. 

Under the Plantagenets, were established all the insti- 
tutions whereby onr liberties are secured. Its leciding 
political feature is the gradual, but sure, 

Development of tbe English Constitution, out of 
Feudalism, — the first great act in which was the Great 
Charter. From this era, a new soul was infused into the 
people of England. Her liberties became a tangible pos- 
session, and those indefinite aspirations for the laws of 
Edward the Confessor were changed into a steady regard 
for Magna Charta.'' 

Nothing is more important, and interesting, during this 
period, than the 

Growth of the House of Commons,— from the com- 
mencement of the system of popular representation. 

The Commons, from the first, (as appears, from the fact 
that their votes of taxes and those of the Lords, differed), 
had a separate existence, though the ELni^hts originally 
sat with the Peers. "Fortunately for the liberties of 
England, when the constitution of the Houses was fixed, 
the Knights, from whatever cause, were joined to the 
citizens and burgesses, and, thus, the Commons acquired 
a lustre and influence which, otherwise, they would never 
have possessed." "The Knights must have gradually felt 
an abatement of their contempt for the industrial clafses, 
whose representatives shared, equally with themselves, the 
exercise of the highest functions of the State. That 
cooperation and equality slowly effaced the distinction 
between the two bodies, whose junction raised up a for- 
midable House of Commons." The chief 

Fnnetion of Parliament,— was, at first, to grant supplies, 
and ''introduce innovations too daring to be ha^^rdea'' by 
one person. 

The Commons had, also, and exercised, (at least as earlp 
as the second year of the reign of Edward IL\ the power 
of coupling^ with supply-votes, petitions for the redress of 
grievances. 
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The power of Parliament was mncli increased under 
Edward IIL, since his French wars called for large sup- 
plies, and to get these, he had to make many concessions. 
At the close of his reign, there vfere esidblished the three 
following essential principles of our government : — 

1. The illegality of raising money without Parliamentary 
consent. 

2. The necessity o/ the consent o/both Houses to any law. 

3. The right of the Commons to investigate public almsesy 
and to impeach ministers. 

Under Richard 11., there was further extension of the 
influence of Parliament, whose members took into their 
hands the appointment, during the King's minority, of 



make grants, unless the public accounts were submitted 
to them. 

His last Parliament) however, shewing a lamentable 
disregard of the national well-being, sanctioned Kichard's 
arbitrary measures, and even gave him a subsidy in wool 
for life — ^a " dangerous precedent " I 

Under Henry /F., the power of the Commons much 
increased ; the members indulging in greater freedom of 
speech than heretofore^ and there originated the all-im- 
portant mcupims that 

1. The Commons possess the exclusive right of originating 
money-bills. 

2. The King ought not to interfere with matters which 
are under discussion in Parliament. 

The 32 Articles, (already mentioned), passed, in this 
reign, " were, of themselves, a noble fabric of constitu- 
tional liberty, and hardly, perhaps, inferior to the Petition 
of Righf 

Henry F., and his Parliaments, (which sat almost yearly), ' 
agreed admirably, they supporting him, (even to granting 
hun life subsidies on wool, and leather), and he yielding 
to them, even pledging his crown, at their desire, that no 
Act should ever pass without their authority. 

There was made, under this King, a very important 
change in the financial system, (displaying, very strikingly, 
the ascendancy of Parliament, which, alone, originated it) 
— viz,, " the practice of pledging, as a security for loans 
made to the Crown, duties already granted," the effects of 
which were, in after times, very unhappy. 
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The minority, and the qnarrels of the princes of the blood, 
greatly augmented the authority of the House, under 

Henry VI, — All business of importance came to he re* 
garded as open to Farliamentary discuaeion^ and enact- 
ment. 

In this reign, too, took place an important alteration in 
the form of their Acts^ which, henceforth, instead of bcdng 
first presented as petitions, and, then, if passed, drawn up, 
and entered in the Statute-Book, (whereby, frequendy, 
the new laws contained provisions not intended), were pre* 
sented, in the first instance, as complete statutes, which be- 
came law, if agreed to by Lords, and Sovereign. From 
this time, it would seem, must be dated the three-fold 
division of the Legislature — King, Lords, and Commons. 

Throughout the Lancastrian Period^ though they main- 
tained, and extended, their rights. 

Parliament " blindly obeyed the dictates of the faction 
that had the upper hand!* " The history of their proceed- 
ings is a succession of contrary decisions cm the same 
questions." 

A great change took place in the 

ADHINIST&AIIOV OF JUSTICE,— by the complete esUdh 
lishment of 

Trial by Jury,— the panel, and the witnesses, becoming 
entirely distinct The exact period when this took place ' 
is not decided, but the connecting link between the system 
of recognitors, and our modern jury, is found in the 23rrf 
of Edward 111,, by which the witnesses, instead of being 
members of, were added to, the jury, to aford testimony, but 
without a voice in the verdict. 

The complete severance of jury and witnesses had been 
effected by the middle of Henry IV.'s reign. 

By the end of the Period, the present system was fully 
established, with the one difference that the jurymen were 
to be selected from the neighbourhood. 

The old Criminal branch of the County Court, called the 

Sheriff *8 Toum, — was deprived of its power of hearing 
causes, which was transferred to, instead, the Justices of the 
Peace, (sitting at Quarter Sessions), whose power was, 
thereby, greatly augmented. 

Tlial by Combat, — ^remained allowable, in criminal 
casee, but was subject to bo mairf exfie^tions^ that it rarely 
took place. 
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Benefit of Clergy, — (tie., exemption, in certain cases, 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts), granted, at 
first, strictly to clerics ^lone, (and to those, only when 
appearing in their conoiucalsX was gradually extended to 
all, (and these were few besides Ske dergy), who could 
read, (stumbling through a verse of Scripture--called the 

neck verse," because in cases of felony, the accused's life 
hong upon the result — ^being taken as sufficient). 

Persons refusing to plead to an indictment, might, by 
an enactment of Edward I., (which was not abolished till 
QeoTge III.'s reign), be subjected to the 

''Peine forte et dure (= strong and severe punish- 
mw/), — by which, the prisoner refusing to plead was to be 
laid, almost naked, on the floor of a cell, and have placed, 
on his body, as great a weight of iron as he could bear, and 
more; with no sustenance, save three morsels of worst 
bread on the first day, and, on the second, three draughts 
of the standing water nearest the prison door — this to go 
on, day by day, until he should either plead, or die. 

The Royal 

BEVENUE,— was derived from 

1. Scntage, (a tax instead of military service — ^insti- 
tuted by Henry 11.) 

2. Fines, and payments for permission to exact rights, 
or to exercise privileges : these were very lucrative — e,g,, 
London paid £20,000 to secure Henry IIL's favor. 

The Jews were terribly victimized, in this regard, the 
exactions from them being so extensive as to require the 
establishment of a separate, special, Jews' Exchequer 
Court. 

3. Tallages, (known as "tenths, and fifteenths ^y—ori' 
ffinally uncertain in amount; but, under Edward III., 
fixed a/t^oi every township producing £29,000. 

Edward III. greatly augmented his mcome, by the 

Customs on exports, and imports, and, frequently, (at 
least before the Confirmation of the ChartersX seized the 
property of the landowners, and goods of the merchants, 
to aeh&y the expenses of his wars. 

As restrictions began, and continued, to be placed on 
the sovereigns, their incomes became more dependent on 
tiie will of Parliament. 

Under Edward IL, the taxes ^wft nctj 
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required special grants, almost annually, whence was estab- 
lished the important principle that supplies should be 
granted by Parliament alone. 

The King, however, frequently, imposed arbitrary taxes ; 
and the Commons vindicated their rights, by protesting, 
on such occasions, and, then, granting the duty, so as to 
prevent unlawful precedent. 

Tonnage, and Ponndage,— imposed under Edward 
III., were granted, at first, by vote of the citizens, and bur- 
gesses, without concurrence of the Peers, — consisted, at 
first, of 2s. on every tun of wine imported, and 6d. on 
every pound's worth of goods imported, or exported. 

Poll, (or. Capitation), Taxes; and Snbsidies,— arose 
under Bichard II., the latter being, in their strict sense, 
taxes laid on persons, in respect of their estates, at the rate 
of 4s. in the £ for lands, and 2s. 8d. for goods, aliens pay- 
ing double. 

After the introduction of subsidies, most other forms of 
assessment died out. 

SOCIAL LIFE AND MAIOTEBS. 

By the end of the Period, 

Villenage had become, almost extinct, the villeins 

having, gradually, developed into copy-holders. 

Food. — "The elegant simplicity of the Normans" gave 
place to great, and gluttonous, extravagance. This had 
oecome such a crying evil, as early as that reign that, under 
Edward III., there was passed a 

Sumptuary Law, 1387, — ordering that no one should 
have for either dinner, or supper, more than two courses, 
and not above three dishes in each course. 

By the end of the Period, the two meals, customary 
from the time of the Couquest, were increased in number, 
the upper classes taking four — breakfast^ (consisting of 
bread, loaves called " manchetts," mutton, beef, wine, and 
beer), at 7 a.m. ; dinner, at 10 ; supper, at 4 p.m. ; and, at 9, 
a repast, (generally, in their chambers), termed the " liver if, ^ 

The diet of the labouring classes was coarse, but abun- 
dant, in good years ; in bad seasons, they must have 
endured fearful privations : this is apparent from the fact 
that whesit varied, within three years, (1387-90), from Ss. 
the quarter to 16s. 6d. I 
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A remarkable Act, called the 

Assize of Bread and Ale, was passed, 1266,— bj 
which the price of those commodities was fixed, and their 
venders warned as to their good quality,-^the baker, and 
brewer, being, respectively, in case of repeated violations 
of the law, ordered to be put in the pillory, and placed on 
the cucking-stool. Butchers, and cooks, selling Dad meat, 
&c, with regraters, and forestallers, were, also, to be pun- 
ished. 

Dress. — At the commencement of the Period, the ordi- 
nary male costume was a tunic; over-tunic; tight panta- 
loons, and shoes, or short boots, (which, under Henry III., 
had pointed toes) ; with caps of various shades. 

Females wore a long, close-sleeved, robe, girdled at the 
waist, and a veil, (or wimple). 

. The higher classes indulged in rich apparel, affecting, 
especially, velvet, gold-embroidered clotl^ gems, and gold 
ornaments. 

The hair of the men was worn long, and flowing, with 
the face closely shaven. 

Under Edward I., who was indifferent to dress, the taste 
for expense, and show, received a check. 

In his reign, the lower class adopted a blouse, or smock- 
frock, of canvas, or fustian. 

Chreat changes in dress tools place under Edward III, 
The long and loose robes of the males were superseded by . 
tight-fitting garments, from the sleeves of which hung long 
slips of cloth, called " tippets," while considerable variety 
was introduced amongst the ladies. 

Under Edward III., there were issued dress 

Sumptuary Laws, — to restrain undue expenditure, — 
prescribing the dress to be worn by each class. 

Richard II.'s reign was the age of foppery, and display, 
— ^the mania so permeating the nation that it was difficult 
to distinguish one class from another I Parti-colored 
jackets and hose were now much in vogue amongst the ex- 
quisites, with pantaloons reaching barely to the knee. 
Beards were worn long, and curled, with the hair tied in a 
tail, and the head enclosed in a silk hood, tied under the 
chin ; the shoes had toes so long that they were fastened 
to the girdle, by gold, &c., chains. 

During the reigns of Henry IV., Wi^N.^'Cafcx^ 
to hAve been Bcaxcely any change. A\>o\3L\»>2(aft ^ 
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indicating whether the combat was to be with blanted, or 
with sharp, points, the encounter in the latter case being 
termed d outrance. 

This ceremony over, the combatants took their places, 
at the opposite ends of the lists, and, thence, on the flourish 
of the trumpets, rushed upon one another, lance in rest, 
those overthrown being regarded as vanquished. If 
neither of a pair of opponents fell, the onset was renewed, 
until that consummation was reached. The victors in the 
first shock again paired off, for a fresh course, this being 
repeated until there remained, as victor of the day, one 
knight, who, besides winning the horses and armour of 
those vanquished, had the right to choose, from those 
present, one lady, called the Queen of Love and Beauty," 
to preside over the remaining sports. 

On the second day, ensued the m^lie, (the knights fight- 
ing in bands, until stopped by the King, or other presi- 
dent, throwing down his hdton)^ the conqueror in which 
received some guerdon, generally a crown, from the Queen 
of Love. 

Sometimes, the meeting extended to a third day, devoted 
to other sports for the lower classes. 

In the tournament, the overthrown knights were, almost 
nnavoidably, seriously hurt, and many even killed, but, 
spite of its rough, and dangerous, character, it was termed 
a " gentle and joyous sport," and, doubtless, contributed 
not a little to render the English knights the sturdy, and 
brave, warriors, that they ever approved themselves. 

Trial by combat was conducted on the same principle 
as the Tournament, but, in the former, the d!uel was, 
uifless the unhorsed confessed his cause to be unjust, con- 
tinued, on foot, to the death, or till the monarch parted 
the opponents. 

Tilting at the Quintain.— A pole was set up, with a cross- 
piece at top, turning on a spindle, and having attached, to 
one end, a board, and, to the other, a heavy bag of sand. 
The players on horseback, tilted at the quintain, with 
lances, endeavouring to strike the board, and, at the same 
time, avoid ii blow from the sand-bag. In the 

WcUer-Quintainj — a shield was set up in the water, and 
the players, standing up, in boats, aimed, full-tilt, at it, as 
the rowers impelled them asainst it : those who shivered 
their lances against the mark, and yet kept their ujNright 
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position, won, while those who hit without their weapons 
breaking were inevitably soused in the stream. . 

Falconry, and Hnnting, — were much affected by the upper 
classes, — the clergy, and ladies, eagerly participating, espe- 
cially in the former. 

The lower orders had, for out-door sports. 

Archery, — the general practice of which procured for our 
soldiers that grand supremacy in the use of the bow, which 
won them Crecy, Agincourt, and so many other victories : 
it was greatly encouraged by Government, Edward III. 
ordering its practice on all holidays, out of church-time. 
Edward lY., also, issued a similar command, and, in both 
cases, certain sports, which the people affected to the 
neglect of the bow, were forbidden. 

^aarter-Sta£^ — a kind of cudgel-playing, with staves, 
about six feet long, held, by the players, in the middle ; and 

Bnll-baiting,— by means of dogs, — long a favorite pas- 
time. 

The prevalent indoor amusements were 

Dranghts, and Chess; Gambling; Juggling; Kimicry, and 
Knmmering; Dancing; and Minstrelsy, — the minstrel having 
an honored place in the household of his lord, whose pedi- 
gree, and deeds, (as well as those of his ancestors), he 
celebrated : Cards, (invented, it is said, to amuse the 
imbecile Charles of France), were introduced, under 
Edward IV. The 

Theatrical Performances, (which were acted, chiefly, on 
stages in the open air), were Miracle Plays, — consisting of 
Biblical histories and scenes, in which Divine, human, and 
diabolical, personages, and the redeemed, appeared, and 
(coming in, in the place of these, under Henry VI.), Moral 
PlaySy (or Allegories), — in which, the personages repre- 
sented abstractions, such as Virtue, Truth, Slot£ 

WEAPON'S, fto. — ringed, or chain, or plated, armour ; 
helmets ; shields, (supposed to be of Sicilian model) ; long, 
two-handed, swords ; daggers ; battle-axes ; and the bow, 
the great national (foot), weapon — of two kinds, the long- 
bow, (generally of yew, for providing which,' yews were 
planted in the churchyards), discharging the "cloth-yard" 
arrow ; and the cross-bow, shooting iron, or steel, bolts, 
(and, frequently, carried by cavaliers). 

Closely connected with the Feudal system, was 

CHIVAL&T, (or, Knighthood). — As knights, all the 
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gentry, from the King downwards, were equal, and tinder- 
went a regular training, and probation, first as pages, and, 
then, as squires, before assuming their spurs, which were 
not confeired until the aspirant had done deeds display- 
ing his worthiness. The candidate for knighthood, having 
fulfilled aU previous conditions, kept vigil, beinde his 
armour, and arms, before the altar, in the church, during 
the night preceding his investiture. This being success- 
f ullj accomplished, he, on the next day, with great cere- 
mony, and under the osgis of some distinguish^ sponsor, 
took the vows of chivaliy, and received the rauK, and 
inaignioy of knight, being, thenceforth, bound to fidelity, 
religion, virtue, and valor, and to the employment of 
his arms in the. cause of the weak, and the oppressed, 
the protection of females forming a conspicuous item of his 
•obligations. Indeed, love, and devotion, to the fair sex 
were ruling principles of the system. 

On the nature, tendency, and influence, of chivalry, 
Eobertson well remarks, as follows : — 

''This singular institution, in which valor, gallantoy, 
and religion were so strangely blended, was wonderfully 
adapted to the taste and genius of martial nobles, and ito 
eflfects were soon visible in their manners. War was car- 
ried on with less ferocity when humanity came to be 
deemed the ornament of knighthood no less than courage. 
More gentle and polished manners were introduced when 
courtesy was recommended as the most amiable of virtues. 
Violence and oppression decreased when it was reckoned 
meritorious to check and punish them. A scrupulous 
adherence to truth, with the most religious attention to 
fulfil every engagement, became the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of a gentleman, because chivalry was regarded 
as a school of honor, and inculcated the most delicate sen- 
sibility with respect to those points. The admiration of 
these qualities, together with the high distinctions and 
prerogatives conferred on knighthood in every part of 



with a species of military fanaticism, and led them to 
extravagant enterprises. But they deeply imprinted oa 
their minds the principles of generosity and honor. These 
were strengthened by everything that can affect the senses 
or touch the heart. 
''The political and permanent effects of the qmt of 
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chivalry have been less observed. Perhaps the htimanity 
which accompanies all the oi)erations of war, the refine- 
ments of gallantry, and the point of honor, the three chief 
circumstances which distinguished modem from ancient 



institution, which has appeared whimsical to superficial 
observers, but, by its effects, has proved of great benefit 
to mankind. The sentiments which chivalry inspired had 
a wonderful influence on manners and conduct during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
They were so deeply rooted, that they continued to operate 
after the vigor and reputation of the institution itself 
began to decline." 



Woollen remained the chief — Beverley, (russets, and 
blues) ; Lincoln, (greens, and scarlets) ; and Totness, being 
three of the principal seats of the industry. Although so 
much was made at home, a large quantity was imported. 
There was issued, a 

Begnlation, 1261,— forbidding the export of wool, and 
directing that no woollens but those of home manufacture 
be worn ; but was, soon, repealed. 

The Flemish weavers who emigrated to England, during 
the Period, introduced the weaving of fine cloths, and 
worsted : for their protection, several statutes were passed, 
and the use of foreign cloths was forbidden. 

Fulled woollens soon became the most important article, 
and a very great part, of oui» exports, and were used very 
largely in Spain, and Italy. 

Fishing, — rose to be of great importance, Dee salmon, 
and Sandwich herrings, being in special demand. 

Other native industries do not seem to have been very 
flourishing, if we may judge from contemporary records. 
Thus, in an estimate, made in Essex, for levying a tallage, 
1301, the tools of a carpenter are vaJued at Is., of a cob- 
bler, 7s. 5d., and of a tanner, (whose trade embraced mak- 
ing military accoutrements, and much of the dress of the 
common people), £9 17s. lOd. 

From the complaints of the native artizans, it appears 
that the Continent beat England in manufactures gene- 
rally. It was to obviate t^ that the laws restricting 
exports were passed. 
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Statutes of great stringency were passed, (instead of 
letting competition work out the remedy), to secure honest 
manufactures, — thus, by laws of 

Hy. VI.—" Deceitful works of embroidery " were to be 
forfeited, and the Wardens of the Worsted- weavers were to 
seize all defective cloths and stuffs. 

Ed. IV. — Deceits in putting sand-stones, grass, and 
dirt, into fleeces, were made criminal, — and 

All cloths deficient in length, breadth, or weight, were 
to be confiscated. 

Artificers', &c., Wages,— were, customarily, fixed, 
arbitrarily, by law, — e.^., in 1445, the following was the 
tariff:— 

Free masons, and master carpenters,— not more than 
4d. a day with, and 5^d. without, meat and drink, in 
summer ; and a penny less, in winter. 

Common artificers, — 2d. a day witli, and 3id. without, 
meat and drink, in summer ; and, in winter, l^d. with, 
and 3d. without, meat and drink, — while all who deserved 
less were to take less. 

These were the maximum prices ; doubtless, the average 
realized would be much less. The operatives were com- 
pelled, by law, to work, on these conditions, if required 

TBADE, AND COMMEBCE, 

Made immense progress, especially from the time of 
Edward III. 

The importance attached to these, as early as John's 
reign, is seen from the clauses relating thereto in Magna 
Charta. 

The Period is remarkable for the interference of 
Grovemment with both home and foreign trade. Amongst 
the regulations made regarding them, was the 

Establisliineiit of Staples, (i.^., markeU), where the 
traffic in wool, skins, leather, tin, lead, &c., was placed 
under certain conditions. ■ The 

**]Ierehants of tbe Staple,*' (as those exporting these 
goods were called), were incorporated by Edward II. 

The staples were, at first, in England, and beyond sea, 
— but, under Edward III., they were confined to a few 
lar^e towns in England, and Ireland, {fi.q,^ Newcastle, 
York, Lincoln, Norwich, "Westminster, Cork). 
Poneign merchants were noti ^Jilo'v^^ XAx^^^^VsiEsi^- 
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laod, except hj Boyal licence, until, under Edward III., 
a charter was granted, permitting foreign merchants to 
come to, and live, trafficking, in England, — the permission 
being, however, burdened with various hard conditions, 
one being that every Guild of foreign merchants should 
be responsible for the debts of its members. 
The English mercantile 

Onilds established by Edward III. were based on the 
monopoly principle, no one being allowed to exercise any 
craft, excepting that to which he had been brought up. 

English Gommeroe began really to flourish nnder 
Edward III., who was a steady, ahd enthusiastic, promoter 
of trade. 

He was the first to claim dominion over the Bar- 
row Seas. 

In his reign : — 

The English merchantmen were small, but numerous : 
at the siege of Calais, there were nearly 800 of our ships 
present — 47 coming from Fowey ; 43, Yarmouth ; 31, 
Dartmouth; 25, London 1 1 Each ship averaged a ciew 
of 20. 

Great improvements in navigation were made, in con- 
sequence of the 

Discovery of the Hariner's Compass, (under Henry III., 
by Paulus, a Venetian?), which was regularly employed 
in the 19th century. 

Under Richard II., was passed the 

First Navigation Act,— forbidding the exportation, 
or importation, of any merchandize, in any but English 
vessels, — a regulation very imperfectly carried out. 

Henry lY. was a distinguished patron of trade, making 
commercial treaties, (for securing free intercourse, safety 
of property for English merchants abroad, and regular 
payment of debts), with foreign countries. 

Banks, now, began to be established in Europe, — shew- 
ing an increased trade. 

Sristol, and Scarborongh, are, at this time, mentioned 
as engaged in carrying cod-fish, from Iceland. 

Under Henry VI., our merchants did a large 

Mediterranean Trade, — caiTying thither, chiefly, 
wool, and cloth. 

The importance of England's commetcii^ ^xmxi^ 
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second half of this Period is eyidenoed by the number of 
merchant princes" who sprang up — e.g,, the De la Pole 
family; Whittington, and Hinde, (of London); Canynge^ 
(of Bristol) ; and Tavemer, (of Hull). 

conrAGE. 

Edward L, and IL, both deteriorated the coinage, the 
latter to such an extent, that the people could not tuce the 
pieces at their nominal value. 

Several new coins were introduced, until, under Bichard 
II., we find, in use, the noble, half-noble, and quarter- 
noble ; the groat, and half-groat ; penny, and half -penny. 

Edward lY. added the angel, and the angeloi. Under 
him, deterioration pretty well reached its maximum, for, 
whereas, 240 pennies had formerly been coined out of 1 lb. 
of silver, he raised the number to 450! (Edward III. had 
made it 270, and Henry IV. 360.) 

AGRICULTUBE. 

At the commencement of the Period, the monks were 
the principal agriculturists, and gardeners, this being the 
natural result of their having such rich lands attached to 
their various houses : their orchards, and vineyards, were, 
especially, flourishing, and fruitful. Many of the large 
estates were farmed by the owners, beiag tilled by their 
villeins. 

Com was grown largely, but unsystematically, (as the 
famines shew): much of the barley was used in brewing. 

Arable land, (partly owing to rudeness of tilling instru- 
ments), was not well cultivated, 9 or 10 bushels, (instead 
of from 40 to 50), being the average yield per acre. 

There was a great excess of pasture, and this was re- 
garded as more valuable than arable, since the sheep fed 
thereupon yielded the wool which formed the staple 
export 

During the second half of the Period, a great, and 
notable, change took place in the condition of agriculture^ 
by the 

Snbstitntioii of the relation of landlord and 
tenant for that of lord and thrall,~owing to the 

gradual abolition of villenage. 
Daring the Wars oi tke c^\AM^\<^n. of the 
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land was improved, in one respect^ — since large new tracts 
were laid out in pasture. 

Com wais, it seems, sometimes exported, spite of the 
small cultivation, for there was passed, an 

Act, 1437/ iQlowing com to be. carried out of 
England, when the price of wheat was not more than 
6s. 8d. per quarter, and that of barley not more than ds. 
Later on, we find a " germ" of a 

Protective Law, 1463,— forbidding the import of 
com, uuless its price exceeded that above-mentioned. 

Horticulture (says Hcarrisony in his *'Chronide") mreatly 
declined during the last hundred years of the Period, 
until it almost died out ! As to 

Wages.— Common laborers were paid as artificers, 
(tee ''Hannfactores/' fte.) 

Carters, and diief shepherds, — ^not more than 20s. per 
annunif with meat, and drink, and 4s. for clothing. 

Common husbandmen, — 15s. yearly, meat and drink, 
and 40d. for clothing. 

Be^KwpiJkg,-^ penchant with the country-people. 

Cattle-, and Sheep-, reariag, (especially the latter),— 
were extensively pursued. 

Swine — continued to be kept, in large numbers, in the 
forests^ feeding on the ^ mast." 

LAHGVAGE. 

Under Henry IIL, the struggle between the A.-Saxon 
and Norman, which had been going on so lonff, issued in 
the development of the Semi-Saxon," (dating from 
the middle of the 12th century, when the struggle began), 
into 

OMBngliih, 1250: the 

Old Engliih became Middle English, under Ed- 
ward IH., and so remained, (though rapidly progressing 
to be « Modem English '0, till the end of the Period. 

LITEBATV&E. 

Latin was, during the former part of the Period, the 
chief language of literary composition. 
The tment literartf feaiwe% dunng ^y^^eA 
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1. The writing of our oldett book in English proio,— 

MandevilWs Travels, 

2. The appearance of Chauoer, the father of English 
poetry." 

3. Wyeliffe's translation of the Bible. 

4. The introdnction of Printing into England,— multiply- 
ing English books, readers, and authors. 

EDUCATION 

Made considerable progress, especially after the invention 
of Printing. 

Several colleges were founded, at both Universities, 
with facilities for poor scholars. 

SCIENCE. 

Metaphysics, and the Aristotelian logic, formed the 
staple pabulum of students, but physical science began to 
assert its claims, especially after its great high-priest, 
Eoger Bacon, explored so many of its paths, and recesses, 
{see Celebrated PerBons.*') The pursuit of this branch 
of learning, however, was warped, and abused, by its 
devotees, into the forms of 

Alchemy, (with the discovery of the Philosopher's 
Stone, and the Elixir of Life), and Astrology. 

THE FINE AETS. 

Fainting. — Henry III., who was a connoisseur, and 
patron, had his chapel-, and palace-, walls embellished with 
pictures of a religio-legendary, and historical, character. 

Missal-painting, — was carried on, in the monasteries, 
to a very large extent, until printing did away with the 
making of MS. copies. The illuminations of the Period 
are not to be excelled. 

Scnlptnre,— is represented, entirely, by monumental 
effigies, and sculptured work in buildings, gradually 
becoming, as the Period advances, more elal^rate. Some 
of the carving is remarkably delicate, simple, natural, and 
beautiful, with a peculiar grace of its own, but wanting in 
boldness of conception, and execution. 

Architecture.— The early English, (or. Lancet), com- 
mencing cvro. 1150, can boast, under the first three 
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Edwards, of ''the most brilliant and glorious epoch in the 
whole history of the Art," — "for this period, and no 
longer^ the decorated style prevailed." Its domestic aspect 
is sJmost equally worthy of attention, for " considered as 
mere masonry, it is impossible to surpass the accuracy, the 
firmness, the high finish, of the work of this period." 
Under Sichard II., this style changed into the Perpendi- 
cular, (or*Florid). 

MnsiCy — began to be cultivated by all persons of rank, 
and education. Minstrels continued to be honored, and 
handsomely patronized. 

CELEBRATED FEESON& 
Authors. 

POETS. 

Robert, of Gloucester, 1230-85.— Monk. 

Work. — Metrical Chronicle of English History, from 
Brute, the Trojan, to 1271, — very unreliable. 

Baston, ? . — Carmelite monk, — taken, by Edward II., 
to Scotland, to celebrate his triumph, but captured, and 
made to sing their victory, by the Scots. 

Robert Longland, (or, Langlande), 1 .—Salopian, 
— Fellow of Oriel, Oxford, and secular priest, but became 
a follower of WycUffe. 

Work. — The Vision of Piers Plowman; a quaint poem, 
faithfully depicting the times, and containing severe 
strictures and sarcasms on the friars. 

John Gower, 1320-1402— Yorkshireman, —member 
of Inner Temple, (and, according to some. Chief Justice of 
Common Fleas — though the balance of opinion is against 
the Judge's being the same person as the poet), — ^friend of 
Chaucer,— the " moral poet." 

'Wmka,— Speculum Meditantis^ (in Norman-French) ; Vox 
ClamantiSf (in Latin); Confessio Amantis, (in English). 

Geoffirey Gliancer, 1328-1400. — Bom in London,— 
educated at Oxford, and Cambridge,— studied Law, for a 
short time, — became a page to Edward III., gaining his 
favor, and that of John of Gaunt, and was employed on 
several political missions, — served in the expedition to 
France, 1359, and was taken prisoner, — fell into disgrace, 
owing^ it would seem, to his support of Lollardiam, and. 
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was, for awhile, in great poverty, — ^received a pension, 
from the Crown, which Henry IV. doubled, — ^spent his 
last years in country privacy, — ^the father of English 
poetiy.** 

Chief WqitkM.'^CIanterlmry TdUt, — supposed to be told by 
a company of pilgrims to the shrine of Becket, on their 
way thither; The Flower and th4 Li(rf\ Trmlu$ and 
Cresseide; Legend of Good Women. * 

John Lydgate, 1460. — ^Benedictine monk, of 

Bury St. Edmunds,— educated at Oxford, — ^travelled in 
France and Italy,— on his return, opened a school for the 
young nobility, teaching, inter alia^ poetry. 

WQikB.—Hutory of Thebei; 8iege of Troy. 

EI8T0BIAV8. 

Matthew Paris, t -1259.-*Benedictine monk of St. 
Albans, — enjoyed the King's favor, and was sent on a 
mission to Norway, by Innocent IV., — ^highly accom- 
plished, and of rare integrity, — ^mathematician, poet, 
divine, historian. 

Chief Woxk, — HiHoria Major, -^hxitory of England, 
1066-1259. 

Matthew, of WestBiiitBter, ! .—Benedictine monk 
of Westminster, — acute, diligent^ versatile. 
Work,— Flores ffistoriarum, 

Henry Koighton,. 1 .—Canon of Leicester Abbey, in 
Bichard II.'s reign. 

Chief Work.— Chronicle of English History, 1066-1399. 

Jean Froissart, 1377-1401.— Bom at Valendennes, 
— ^intended for the Church, but preferred a gay and chi- 
valrous life, — ^visiting England, became a favorite of 
Queen Philippa, — accompanied the Black Prince to France, 
and, after his death, became chaplain to the Duke of Bra- 
bant, who, also dying, he entered the service of the Connt 
of Blois, — ^revisited England, under Bichard II., on whose 
dethronement, he returned to Flanders, dying there^ 

Chief Work.— CAronicZe*,— extending over a^ut 80 years, 
ending 1400, — ^ver^ interesting and valuable, 

Thomas Walsingham, 1 .—Bom in Norf olk,--BeDe- 
dictine monk of St Albanisi, — great plagiarist 

Chi^ Work.— iTif^ of England, from 1273^ to death 
of Henry V. 
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THE0L00IAN8. 
John Duns Scotns, 1276-1308.— Theologian, and one 
of the most celebrated of the scholastic philosophers, — 
birth-place unknown, but, probably, Scotland, — educated 
at Oxford, where he became Professor of Theology, — 
entered the Franciscan order,— taught at Paris, acquiring 
the title, " Doctor Subtilis," and winning great reputation 
by his defence of the Immaculate Conception,— in phi- 
losophy, opponent of Thomas Aquinas, founding the school 
of the ScotistSy (who were Realists),— died at Cologne, — 
one of the greatest schokrs of his day, and a very busy 
writer, his 

Works,— of various character, filling 12 vols, folio. 

(" Duns,'* used as a name of reproaxsh by Scotus's oppon- 
ents, originated " dunce.") 

John Wycliflfe, (or, WickliflFe), 1324-1384.— Bom, 
probably, at Wycliffe, Yorkshire, — educated at Oxford, 
where he devoted himself to philosophy, and theology, study- 
ing the Bible with earnest diligence, and, thence becoming 
a vigorous opponent of the Mendicants, — made succes- 
sively, Warden of Balliol; Rector of Fylingham, (Lincoln), 
and Warden of Canterbury Hall, whence he was, however, 
speedily ousted, — took his D.D., and became Professor of 
Divinity, in his University, — appointed, by Edward III., 
one of the Commissioners to Bruges, to treat with the Pope 
about the repeal of Pro visors and Praemunire, a compromise 
being effect^,— on returning, was made Prebend of West- 
bury, and Rector of Lutterworth, (Leicester), where he 
labored with apostolic zeal, and purity, sparing not the 
Pope, and the friars, — ^his doctrines spreading amongst the 
common people, and exciting alarm in the Church, the 
issue being his citation, by the Bishop of London, to a 
Convocation, at St. Paul's, where he attended, supported by 
Lord Percy, (the Marshal), and John of Gaunt, between 
whom and the Bishop, hard words passed, blows between 
their partisans f ollowmg, and the crowded meeting break- 
ing up in confusion, — in consequence of Bull, summoned 
again, by the Primate, and appeared before him, unattended, 
but escaped, (through the proceedings being stopped, by the 
Queen-mother), with a caution, — began, now, to send out hia 
"poor priests," to evangelize the country districts, — fell dan- 
gerously ill, 1379, at Oxford : being urged, by some frian, 
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who had forced their way to his bedside, to recant, cried, 
with startling energy, "I shall not die, but live ; and again 
declare the evil deeds of the friars," — recovered^ to publish 
his Bible, and publicly attack the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, and was, therefor, condemned, by his University, 
even Lancaster being unable to support him, — ^had his 
doctrines, (which, owing to Wat's Insurrection, had come 
to be regarded with greater alarm than ever), declared 
heretical, by a Synod, in London, presided over by the 
Bishop, while a Boyal Ordinance was issued, for the arrest, 
and imprisonment, of his followers, of which, however. 
Parliament, on Wycliffe's petition, demanded the repeal, 



two confessions of faith, and was allowed to retire, 
without formal condemnation, — withdrew to his rectory, 
and, there, spent his last years, in peace, preaching, and 
writing, — summoned, (it is said), to Eome, by the Pope, 
but prevented from going, by bodily weainess, — struck 
with paralysis, in Lutterworth Church, Dec. 29, and carried 
home, to die on the last day of the year, — only escaped 
burning through so-called heresy being regarded, as yet, 
as only a spiritual offence. His doctrines were condemned, 
by the Council of Constance, by whose order, his remains 
were exhumed, burnt, and cast into the Swift, which, thus, 
"conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 
into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean, and, thus, 
the ashes of Wicliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, 
which now is dispersed all the world over." {Fuller), 

Chief 'Woxk.—Traiislation of the Bible, — a grand pro- 
duction, in every way. 



Soger Bacon, circ, 1214- after 1292— Universal phi- 
losopher, — Born at Ilchester, — educated at Oxford, and 
Paris, graduating at the latter, in Divinity, — returning to 
England, became a Franciscan, and University Professor, 
— soon gained the greatest name of his day as a scientist, 
but, at the same time, by his fearless enquiries and teach- 
ings, and marvellous discoveries, acquired the reputation 
of dealing with the Evil One, — cited to Paris, by the 
Q«neral of his Order, condemned, and imprisoned for 14 
years, regaining his liberty 1492, — supposed to have re- 
tuxncKi to England, and died, at Oxford, almost imme- 




Oxford, presented 
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diately, — ooe of the greatest, and most original, scientific 
investigators and discoverers ; the real father of the In- 
ductive Philosophy,— suggested the telescope, and the re- 
formation of the Calendar ; knew the composition of gun- 
powder, and gives an account of spectacles. 

GYAetWorlLB.— Opus Magus ; Opus Minus; Opus Tertium ; 
Specula Mathematica; Speculum Alchenneum; Perspectiva, 

VABI0TJ8. 

Sir John de Mandeville, ?— 1372 — Traw^^er.— Bom 
at St. Albans, — spent 34 years travelling in the Holy 
Laud, Egypt, India, and China. 

Work. — Travels^ — ^full of varied interest, but abounding 
in the marvellous, and incredible. 

Thomas Littleton, (or, Lyttleton), t-1481.— Wor- 
cestershire man, — entered the Temple, — practised Law, — 
became, finally. Justice of Common Pleas, — highly esteemed, 
by his sovereign, and contemporaries. 

Work.— Oti Tenures, — in Norman-French, — a grand 
work, and the chief authority on the law of Eeal Pro- 
rty, in England : Coke, (" Coke on Littleton is his 
st commentator. 
William Caxton, 1^2-91.— Translator.— "Bom in 
Kent, — apprenticed to a mercer, and, having served his 
time, went abroad, and settled in the Low Countries, — 
became Governor of the Society of Merchant Adventurers, 
and, afterwards, entered the suite of Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, — learned the art of printing, and after, for 
some time, practising it abroad, brought it over to Eng- 
land, (as already narrated), — of great integrity, and worth. 

Chief Works.— (7ame and Playe of Chesse; Dictes and 
Sayings, (said, by some, to have been printed before the 
•* Game,'' &c.) 

Sir John Fortescne, 1420 - 87. — Lord Chief Justice. 
Work. — The Praise of the Laws of England, — ^noble 
eulogy of the English Constitution. 

ABCHITECT. 

William, of Wykeham, 1324 - 1404.— Bom at Wyke- 

ham, (Hants.), of respectable, but poor, parents, and in- 
debted, for his education, to Nicholas Uvedale, Governor 
of Winchester Castle, whose private secretary he became, 
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and who introduced him to Edward III., in whose favour 
he rapidly rose, — became Surveyor of Works, at Windsor, 
rebuilding the Castle, — rose, step by step, in the Church, 
to be Bishop of Winchester, and, then. Chancellor, filling 
these oflSces with honor and dignity, — resigned the Chan- 
cellorship, and, owing to the influence of John of Gaunt, 
lost his temporalities, which, however, he recovered, on 
Eichard II/s accession, — founded New College, Oxford, 
and Winchester School, and rebuilt Winchester Cathedral, 
— erected great part of Westminster Hall, Crosby Hall, 
and other buildings : is considered, by some, the founder 
of English Gothic architecture, — one of the most loved, 
and esteemed, men of his age. 

MILITABY MEK. 

Sir Walter Manny, ? — A distinguished commander in 
the French Wars, — founded the Priory of Chartreuse, 
(afterwards Charterhouse School), 

Sir David 0am, ?-1415. — A brave Welshman, knighted, 
while dying, on the field of Agincourt, for his valor in 
the battle. 

Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, ?- 1428.— "The mirror of 
all martial men," — another of France's great scourges. 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 1373-1463.— the 

English Achilles," — distinguished in the French Wars. 
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OflOBeB PHILIP bX^ •on, \AN«.)^^W>V. 



PHILIPS' 
EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 



Philips^ Comprehensive School Atlas 

Of Ancient and Modem Geography, comprising Thirty-seven 
Modern and Seven Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest 
and best authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Con- 
sulting Index, carefully compiled. New and improved edition. 
Imperial 8vo., strongly half-bound, los. 6d. 



Philips' Student's Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-eight authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d, 



Philips Select School Atlas, 

Comprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., new and cheaper edition, strongly 
bound in cloth, 5s. 



Philips' Introductory School Atlas, 

Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, 
clearly engraved, and carefully printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
New and cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d. 



Philips' Young Student's Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-six Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, printed in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 4 to., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips Atlas for Beginners ^ 

Comprising Thirty-two Maps of tfie Prinppal Countries of th^ 
World, constructed from the best authorities, and engraved in 
the best style. New and enlarged edition, with a valuable 
Consulting Index, on a new plsm. Edited by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Crown 
quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This favourite Atlas, which is in use in most of the Principal Schools in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, contains all the 111436 tba$ am required \xs a Junior 
Class of Learners, and may be used conjointly with any ELementary BooJc on 
Geography. It is, howerer, more esrocially designed as a Oompankm to 
Hughes' " Elementary Class-Book of Modem Geography,** ervry nanw contained 
in which work will be found in the Ifaps compruing this Atlas, 



Philips' Ha7idy Atlas of General Geography, 

Containing Thirty-two Maps, with a Consulting Index. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Crown 8yo„ strongly bound 
in cloth, 2s. 6d. 



Philips' Young Scholar's Atlas. 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, printed 
in colors. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 4to, 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 



Philips' First School Atlas. 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, full 
colored. Crown quarto, bound in doth, is. 
'.^ 

Philips' Shilling Atlas, 

Containing Twelve Imperial quarto Maps of Modem Gec^raphy, 
constructed from the most recent authorities, carefully printed 
in colors. Imperial 4to., in illustrated cover. Is. , 

Philips' Preparatory Atlas^ 

Containing Sixteen Maps, full colored. Crown quarto, in neat 
cover, 6d. 

Philips' Preparatory Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 
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Philips Preparatory Atlas of Blank 
Projections, 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips' Elementary Atlas for Young 
Learners, 

Sixteen Maps. Full colored. Small quarto, in neat cover, 6d. 



Philips' Elementary Outline Atlas 

Sixteen Maps. Small quarto, printed on fine cre^-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. \ 



Philips Initiatory A tlas for Young Learners^ 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best authorities. 
Imperial i6mo., neat cover, 3d. ; with the Maps colored, 6d. ; 
doth limp, 8d. ; strongly bound in cloth, is. 



Philips' Atlas of Wales, 

Comprising Twelve Maps of the separate Counties. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartholomew, F. R.G. S. Beautifully printed 
in colors. Crown 4to., neat cover, 6d. 



Philips' Atlas of the British Empire 
throughout the World, 

A Series of Sixteen Maps, with Explanatory and Statistical Notes, 
by John Bartholomew, F.R. G. S. New edition, corrected to 
date. Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 



Philips' School A tlas of A ustralia. 

Comprising Maps of the separate Colonies, including a General 
Map of Australia, and Maps of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
constructed and engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in cloth, 2s. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips' School Atlas of New Zealandy 

Comprising Eleven Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in cloth, 2S. 



Hughes s Training School Atlas^ 

A Series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefuUy printed in colors. 
New and enlarged edition. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
author of a ** Class- Book of Physical Geography," &c., &c. 
Medium folio, cloth lettered, 15s. 

TI10 Training-Scbool Atlas is a work altogether distinct in character from any 
uf those previously described. It consiits of a series of Maps (sixteen in 
numben designed to illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly clear 
and methodical manner, the leading features in the Physical Oeography— 1st, 
of the World at Uirgo ; 2ndly, of the Great Divisions of the Globe (Europe, &c.) ; 
3rdly. of the British Islands ; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The Political 
Divisions of the earth at the present time are embodied upon the information 
thus affurdcd, but in such a manner as not to inteifere with its clear and 
distiiict exposition. 



Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography ^ 

Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural 
Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 
Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Impenal 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, ids. 6d. 

This Atlas is intended as a companion volume to Huphes** "Class-book 
of Physical Geography." 



Philips' Physical Atlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Twelve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and adapted for use in Elementary Classes. The Maps ver}' 
clearly engraved, and beautifully printed in colors. New and 
cheaper edition. Crown quarto, stiff cover, is. ; c'oth 
lettered, is. 6d. 

»*^, This Atlas is intended to accompany ** Philips* Elementary Class-Book of 
Physical Geography." 



Philips School Atlas of Classical Geography, 

A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the first style of the art. The 
Maps printed in colors. A carefully compiled Consulting 
Index accompanies the work, in which is given the modern as 
well as the ancient names of places. Medium quarto, bound 
in cloth, 5s. 
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Philips' Handy Classical Atlas, 

K Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S.; 
clearly and distinctly engraved, and beautifully printed in 
colors. Medium 8vo., cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 



Philips' School Atlas of Scripture Geography , 

K Series of Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the best style. The Maps care- 
fully printed in colors. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
4to., in stiff cover, is. ; cloth lettered, is. 6d. ; with a valuable 
Consulting Index, and strongly bound in doth, 2s. 6d. 



Philips* Smaller Scripture Atlas, 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Imperial i6mo., 
illustrated cover, 6d. ; cloth lettered, is. 

OTJXXiIlSTB -A.3Sri> BXi-A-ISTB: 

Philips Atlas of Outline Maps, 

For the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed on fine 
Drawing Paper. Size — ii inches by 13 inches. Three Series, 
each containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 



Philips' Atlas of Blank Projections, 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, intended for the use of 
Students learning to construct Maps. Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper. Size — 11 inches by 13 inches. Three Series, each 
containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 



Hughes s Atlas of Outline Maps, 

IVith the Physical Features clearly and accurately delineated ; 
consisting of Eastern Hemisphere — Western Hemisphere — 
Europe — Asia— Africa — North America — South America — 
Australia—The British Islands— England and Wales— Scot- 
land — Ireland — France ~ Spain — Germany — Italy — Greece — 
India — Palestine. Size — 21 inches b'^ \*\ 'yw^^^s*. 
folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHuKS, 



Hughes's Atlas of Blank Projections^ 

Containing the same Maps as in the " Outline Atlas,*' and cor 
sponding in size and scale. Size — 21 inches by 17 inch 
Medium folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Philips' Imperial Outline Atlas. 

Size — II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. T\ 
Series, each containin^^ Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, : 



Philips' Imperial Atlas of Blank Projection 

Size — II inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover. 



Philips' Outline Atlas for Beginners, 

Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips' ''Atlas for B^innen 
Size — 10 inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Pap 
Two Series, each containing Twelve Maps, demy quart 
stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips' Atlas of Blank Projections for 
Beginners, 

Uniform in size and scale with the "Outline Atlas." Size — 
inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Ti 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, demy quarto, stitched 
neat cover, is. 



Philips' Outline Atlas, 

I I For Students Preparing for the Oxford or Cambridge Local H 
// nminatiotts. In neat cover. '\vLTv\C!iC\2&%eSk,iv^J forSeni 
y Classes, 2s. 
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Philips' Series of Large School-room Maps. 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size — 5 feet i 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished 
Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 
Prvct Sixteen Shillings each, 

THE WORLD IN HEMI 

SPHERES. 
EUROPE. 
ASIA. 
AFRICA. 

NORTH AMERICA. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 



AUSTRALIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

PALESTINE. 

INDIA. 



Price Tventy-one ShiUinge each. 



THE WORLD ON MERCA- 
TOR'S PROJECTION. 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

NEW ZEALAND, by Dr. 
Hector and Thos. A. Bow- 
den, B.A. 



OCEANIA, on a Scale of two 
degrees to an inch, shewing 
the situation of New Zealand 

- and the Australian Colonies 
relatively to the shores of 
Asia and North America^ 
with the intervening Islands. 



The Publishers were led to undertake this S^es from a conviction of the 
Inadequacy of any similar Maps, preriously issued, to represent fairly the 
Geographical knowledge of the present day. and their consequent failure to 
Bupp^ the wants of the educational community. 

A really good Map is a geographical document of the higJiest value. Its 
qualities as such cannot be too forcibly impressed on the mind of Tea' her and 
Learner a^ke. It must be looked ou, not as a mere thing of lines and coloriv, 
but as the embodiment of vital truths^ affecting the condition of mankind in all 
ages. And it is only a really good Map— one in which the great features of 
natural Geography are brought prominently into view— that can justly be so 
r^T&rded. The truths that are taught by the aid of such a Map; pointed out 
to the comprehension of the learner as embodied within it, and to be educed 
tbeuoe by diligent and appreciative study, will remain in after life as landmarks 
in the record of mental progreat. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims to notice I 
upon their merits alone, and they confidently inrite the inspection of t««Ab.«c% kl 
and all persons interested in education, wtio d«8&t% \a v^e»Mei& ^ ^ t«.q».>& 
good Maps. 
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Philips' Smaller Series of School-room Maps, 



Size — 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, 
each 7s. 6d. 



Mounted on rollers and varnished, 



LUT OP m MAPS. 



Eastern Hemisphere. 

Western Hemisphere. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North America. 
South America. 



Australia. 

New Zealand. 

Efigland and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Palestine. 

Wanderings of the Israelites. 



The above are reductions of the large aeries, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and are designed for use in Private Schools and Families. They are 
clearly and distinctly engraved, and embody an amount of information not to 
be had in any similar series of Maps. 



Philips' New School Maps of the Counties 
of England, 

Prepared expressly for use in Public Elementary Schools, to meet the require- 
ments of the New Code ; the Physical Features are boldly delineated, and the 
s^le of Engraving is clear and distinct ; the Railway S^ristem is a prominent 
ftature, and every necessary detail has been carefully given. 

LAKGASHIBE AKD CHESHIRE. Size~5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 
6 inches. Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Drawn and 
engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G. S, Scale — 1{ mile to 
one inch. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 1 6s. 

LANCASHIRE. Size— 37 inches by 54 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale i| mile to one inch. Mounted on rollers and 
varnished, los. 6d. 

TORKSHIRE. Size— 37 inches by $4 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale — 3 miles to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, los. 6d. 

CHESHIRE. Size— 33 inches by 44 inches. Reduced from the 
Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S. Scale — if mile to one inch. Mounted on rollers 
and varnished, 7s. 6d. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. Size— 354 inches by 54 inches. Reduced 
from the Ordnance Survey. Drawn and engraved by John 
Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Scale — 2\ miles to I inch. Mounted 
on rollers and varnished, 12s. 

** Other Counties in Preparation, 

IL 
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PHILIPS* 

Series of Reading Books 

FOR USB or 

Public Elementary Schools. 

EDITED BY 

JOHN G. CROMWELL, M,A., 

PKIHGIPAL OF ST. MARK'S OOLLROR, OHRLSB^. 



Specially adapted to the requiremenU of the New Code, 



PBIMEB 80 pp., strongly bound In cloth... ) 

FIRST BOOK— Part X 96 pp., strongly bound in clotb... 6 

FXBST BOOK— Fart 11 96 pp., strongly bound in cloth... 6 

8E00KD BOOK 160 pp., strongly bound in cloth. . . 9 

THIRD BOOK.... 208 pp., strongly bound in cloth... 1 o 

. FOURTH BOOK 288 pp., strongly bound in cloth... 1 4 

FIFTH BOOK 320 pp. , strongly bound in cloth. . . 1 9 

SIXTH BOOK 362 pp., strongly bound in cloth. . . 2 

POETICAL READINQ BOOK 362 pp., strongly bound in cloth... 2 6 

SELECT POETRY FOR SCH00LS,166 pp., strongly bound in cloth... l 



The present entirely New Series of Beading Books has been prepared with 
much care and labour under the personal supervision of the Editor ; and it is 
belieyed everything has been done which experience in teaching could suggest 
to adapt them to the educational requirements of the present time. 

The special aim of the Publishers has been to produce thoroughly good 
and durable books : they direct the attention of Teachers and School Managers 
to the strengtA of ike tewing and firmneet (/ the binding, both important 
features, which cannot fail to recommend them for use in Elementaiy 
Schools. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Brewer^ s EUmentary English Grammar 

Including the Analysii of Simple Sentences. Foolscap Svo., s 
cover, 4d. 

Brewer's Outlines of English History^ 

For the use of Students prepgring for Examination. Foolsc 
Svo., cloth, 6d. 

Crawley's Historical Geography j 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, a 
Pupils preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. 
Edition, by W. J . C. Crawley. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 



DAVIES' SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 

Designed for the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford { 
Cambridge Local Examiiiations. By J. Davies, University 
London. 

Uniformly Printed on Foolscap 8vo., bound in doth. 



NOTES ON GENESIS - Is. 
NOTES ON EXODUS - Is. 
NOTES ON ST. MARK Is. 
NOTES ON ST. LUKE Is. 6d. 
NOTES ON THE ACTS OF 

THE APOSTLES - Is. 6d. 
NOTES ON THE GOSPEL 

OF ST. MATTHEW- 2s. 
NOTES ON ST. JOHN 2s. 6d. 



NOTES ON JOSHUA - Is. 
NOTES ON JUDGES - Is. 
NOTES ON L SAMUEL Is. 
NOTES ON IL SAMUEL Is. 6 
NOTES ON I, KINGS - Is. 6 
NOTES ON IL KINGS- Is. 6 
MOTES ON EZRA - - Is. 
MANUAL OF THE CHURCH 
CATECHISM - - Is. 



Uniform with ctbove, 
DAVIES' MANUAL OF THE BOOK OF COMM( 
PRAYER, containing the Order for Morning and Even 
Prayer ; the Litany ; the Ante-Communion Service ; 
Order of Confirmation, and the Outlines of the History of i 
Book of Common Prayer ; with a full explanation of 
differences between the Old and New Lectionary. Fo< 
cap 8vo., cloth, 2s, 



32, FLEET STREET, LONDON ; AN© LIVERPOOL. 



Lawsofis Young Scholar's Geography, 

A siii^>le book for Young Leaden. Foolscap 8vo., stiff cover, 6d. ; * 
bound in doth, 9dL 



Martin's Elements of Euclid, 

Containing the First Six Books^ chiefly firom the text of Dr. Simson, 
with a selection of Geiofnetrical Problems for Solution, to which 
are added the parts of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books which 
are usually rq;ad at the Universities. By James Martin, Head 
Master of the Endowed School, Wedgwood Institute, Burslem. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 



Martin's Euclid, Book I.y 

With a selection of Geometrical Problems for Solution. Crown 
8vo., doth, IS. 



Martin's Euclid, Books I. and II., 

With a selection of Geometrical Problems for Solution. Crown 
8vo., cloth, IS. 6d. 



Piper's Mental Arithmetic, 

For Pupil Teachers and Students in Training Colleges, containing 
Rules and Exercises founded on Examination Papers. By 
Thomas W. Piper, Normal Master and Lecturer on Mental 
Arithmetic in the National Society's Ttaining College, Bat- 
tersea. Foolscap 8vo., doth, is. 6d. 



Pipers Introductory Mental Arithmetic, 

For Pupil Teachers and the Advanced Pupils of Middle- Class and 
Elementary Schools ; being a Short Exposition of the uses of 
Mental Arithmetic, with Illustrative Examples, and a great 
number of New and Original Exercises. By Thomas W. Piper. 
Foolscap 8vo., stiff cover, 6d 



Rimmers Architectural Drawing Studies, 

Intended as a Simple Guide to the knowledge of Ancient Styles of 
Architecture. By Alfred Rimmer; with an Introduction by the 
Rev. J. S. Howion, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
boards, 2s. 6d. ; bound in doVlh. S^* 



PEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS. 



Taylor's Manual of Vocal Music, 

For use in Public Elementary Schools, and adapted to the re« 
ments of the New Code, forming a Complete Guide to Si 
at Sight. By John Taylor, author of " A few words o 
Anglican Chant," &c Crown 8vo., bound in doth, is. 6 

The wori may alto he had in Partt — 

Part I.— Theoretical, principally for Home Work. C 
8vo., stiff cover, price 6d. 

Part 2. — Practical, for use in SchooL Crown 8vo., stiff < 
price 9d. 

Taylor's Choice Secular School Songs 

With an Introduction for the use of Teachers, on how to 
Music in Elementary Schools. Crown 8vo., stiff cover, ; 

Taylor's Child's First Catechism of M^ 

Adapted to the Lower Standards of Elementary Schools. Fo( 
8vo., stiff cover, 2d. 



Tablet Lessons, 

For use in the School-room or Nursery. The Set, comprisi 
royal broadside sheets, in cover, with millboard bad 
wooden ledge to hang up, 3s. 6d. ; the separate sheets, ea< 



Whitworth's Exercises in Algebra, 

To Simple Equations inclusive. With an Introductory Less 
Negative Numbers. For the use of Elementary S< 
(Government Standards IV., V., and VI.) By W. 
Wbitworth, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Camb 
author of " Modem Analytical Geometry," &c. Fo( 
8vo., stiff cover, 6d. ; or bound in cloth, Qd. 

Worthington' s Spelling Card, 

For all Standards, a collection of One Thousand Words whi< 
often mis-spelt. On a card (5 x 74 in.) price id. 



Worthington' s Arithmetical Cards. 

Arranged in Six Sets, each containing 24 Cards, with Sh< 
Answers, adapted to the Six Government Standards. 
Set of 24 Cards, with Answers, 9d. 



Qeorge Philip and Son, Publishers, London and LiYarpeoL 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS BOOKS. 



A CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with *. d. 
Examination Questions, by William Hughes, F.rLG.S. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth 3 6 

AN ELEMi^NTARY CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S, 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth I 6 

A CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
with numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, 
bv William Hufjhes, F.R.G.S. Foolscap 8vo„ cloth 3 6 

AN ELKMENTARY CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, with Diagrams, by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Intended as a Companion Text Book to 
** Philips' Physical Atlas for Beginners.'* Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, colored i o 

ELEMENTARY G?:OGRAPHY OF EUROPE, with a 
Map. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 
32mo, neat cover, 2d., or in cloth o 3 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, with a Map. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 32mo, neat cover, 2d., or in cloth ... ...03 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND, with Maps. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d., or in 
cloth o 3 

OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, by William Lawson, St Mark's 
College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo., cloth 3 s 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF RIVER SYSTEMS, by WU- 
Ham Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 
8vo. cloth 10 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF COAST LINES, by WUliam 
Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 
8vo., cloth X 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S GEOGRAPHY, by WU- 

Ham Lawson. Foolscap 8vo, stiff cover, 6d., cloth o 9 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, for 
the use of Civil Service Students, Training Colleges, 
&C. By W. J. C. Crawley, B.A. Foolscap Svo., 
cloth 2 



George FMlip and Son, Publishers, London and LiyerpooL 



Cfeorge Philip aad Son, Fablisliers, London and LiyerpooL 



EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF LARGE SCHDOL-ROOM MAPS, 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size — 5 feet 8 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 

ENGLAND AND WALES 
SCOTLAND 



Price 1 6s. each. 
THE WORLD, IN HEMI- 
SPHERES 
EUROPE 
ASIA 
AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW 

ZEALAND 
NEW SOUTH WALES 



IRELAND 

PALESTINE 

INDIA 

Price 2 IS. each. 
THE WORLD, ON MER- 
CATOR*S PROJECTION 
BRITISH ISLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 
OCEANIA 



PHILIPS' SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. 

Size— 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, each 78. 6d. 
LIST OF THE MAPS. 



EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
EUROPE •It. 
ASIA 
AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 



AUSTRALIA 

ENGLAND AND WALES 
SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 

WANDERINGS OF THE 
ISRAELITES 

The above arc reductions of the large series, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.CS.S. 
and arc designed for use in Private Schools and Families. They are clearly and dis-' 
ti.ictly ei'gravcd, and embody an amount of infbrnution not to be had in any similar 
•erics of Maps. 



^"^Tfl Fllilin flnrt ff^^ T>i^T^^-^>>n^f» London and LiyerpooL 



